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June 16, 1924 
Gentlemen: 

Your Sanford American History 
Maps are authentic and up to date 
in every respect and I will frankly 
say that they are a very good 
investment from the teacher's 
viewpoint. lam, Yours very truly, 

A. O. DeL 


June 17, 1924. 
Gentlemen : 

To discuss the entire set of San- 
ford American History Maps, I 
would simply say, they are thor- 
oughly “teachable.” They help 
the child visualize the development 
of our nation. ape. 


June 26, 1924. 
Gentlemen: 

We bought Sanford American 
History Maps two years ago. They 
were burned in our recent fire and 
we purchased the same maps 
again. If we were to buy again, 
we would buy Sanford Maps. 


G. 
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Similar to map No. 22. These are 
very illuminaling maps. The unrest 
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Since the Foundation of Clark University” 
1889-1924 


BY FREDERICK J. TURNER 


Measured by years, the foundation of Clark Uni- 
versity is not remote. From 1889 to 1924 is a little 
over a generation; Dr. Stanley Hall, Clark’s first 
president, still lives and writes robustly and wisely 
for the present time. Measured by the changes in 
social conditions in the years between 1889 and the 
present, all universities are young and Clark stands 
among a group of sisters rather than an infant in 
arms. 

Few epochs in history have included such startling 
changes within a single generation as that between 
the eighties and the present. It is a hazardous task 
to attempt to portray the large outlines of a nation’s 
changes and tendencies for the era of the present 
generation, especially an era of _ revolutionary 
changes in the material, political and social compo- 
sition of a people. There have been generations of 
such stationary character that the historian’s task in 
dealing with them is simple if not inspiring. But 
the very fact, that the generation which has passed 
since Clark University was founded, is one of such 
complexity and of such extraordinary change that it 
daunts the historian and almost forbids the attempt, 
is at the same time a challenge. For unless the 
American people turn at times from the rushing cur- 
rent of events to take observations, to hook to the 
chart of their course, to measure their progress or 
decline, and survey its stages, they are not likely to 
comprehend the direction in which they are going, 
the meaning of the voyage, or the measures to pursue 
in the coming years. No one is wise enough, no one 
is far enough removed from the action, adequately to 
make this survey. The prepossessions and the preju- 
dices, the survival of old conceptions, the complexity 
of the problems, are too great. It requires the base 
line which only coming generations can draw to 
measure the full meaning of these recent years and to 
reckon the things that should have been done and 
those that should have been undone. 

Nevertheless a generation that does not attempt to 
consider its recent past is like the merchant who 
ignores his ledger, the mariner who takes no observa- 
tions. However imperfect the results, it is necessary 
that the attitude of mind should be achieved. I have 

* Founder’s Day Address, February 4, 1924. Reprinted 


by permission from Publications of the Clark University 
sibrary, Vol. 7. No. 3. 








often thought that our New England ancestors who 
kept diaries as well as ledgers, and who at the year’s 
end made a dead reckoning of their use of the year, 
their conformity to the will of God, and who planned 
the coming year, showed not only the Puritan quality, 
but also revealed the elements of strength which the 
stock exhibited in its best days. 

Let us then briefly consider some of the many 
factors that have appeared in the nation’s history in 
that generation that has passed since this institution 
of learning and research was born. We are set in a 
changing world as well as a changing nation. It is 
manifestly out of the question to attempt even for so 
brief a period as has passed since 1889, to compre- 
hend the mighty changes that have come upon this 
planet. But let us refresh our memories concerning 
some of the changes which have directly affected our 
own nation. 

When the census of 1890 was taken our population 
had reached the middle of the Dakotas, lay like an 
island around the Black Hills, omitted the sandy 
lands of northwest Nebraska, swung like a huge 
lariat around central Colorado and the valleys of the 
Rio Grande and Pecos in New Mexico, had formed 
an island in the center of the Indian enclave of Okla 
homa and had advanced in Texas to the western 
quarter on the meridian of the pan-handle. Beyond 
were the mining camps of the upper Missouri and 
Columbia waters, and the settled areas of the Pacific 
Coast. The Mormons of the Great Salt Lake basin 
constituted another outlying settlement. 

Today practically all of the West unoccupied in 
1890 has been taken up except the mountains, the 
desert and other lands unsuited to settlement. We 
have extended our territory to include the Hawaiian 
cross-roads of the Pacific, the Philippines at the edge 
of Asia, and other strategic islands in the Pacific as 
well as in the Caribbean Sea, which controls the 
Isthmian canal. Our population has overflowed into 
Canada, our capital into Mexico. We have fairly 
begun the occupation of Alaska, and our aerial navy 
contemplates the discovery of hoped-for new lands 
and resources in the regions beyond the Arctic circle. 
The era of the Pacific Ocean has begun, with all its 
problems of new relations with the Oriental world, 
whose teeming millions also seek new outlets on the 
shrinking planet. 

The population of the Union has grown from sixty- 
two and one-half millions in 1890 to about one 
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hundred and ten millions today. In 1890 the rural 
population greatly exceeded the urban, we were still 
an agricultural commonwealth. Today the urban 
population exceeds the rural. One-fifth of the popu- 
lation dwell in large cities of over 250,000. New 
York City proper is larger than all the rest of the 
state and its metropolitan district holds eight million 
souls, or more than all New England, almost as many 
as all the Mountain States and the Pacific Coast. So 
great has been the movement from country to city 
and from east to west that by the census of 1920 one 
third of the counties of the Union had declined in 
population. By a process of geographical selection 
the rural areas lost ground. Millions of men changed 
their state. 

Not only did the city gain upon the country, in- 
dustrialism upon agriculture, but Europe moved into 
the United States in millions. In the decade of the 
nineties over three million seven hundred thousand 
immigrants arrived in the United States; over eight 
millions in the next decade; and over six millions in 
the following. Between 1887 and 1924 nearly 
twenty-two million immigrants entered this country— 
a population which excels that of the states of New 
England and New York combined, or all the states 
of the Old Northwest. But there was also a large 
return movement of Europeans who came here to find 
wages and food and then went home. If one-third 
of them returned, this still leaves about fourteen 
millions, which could more than replace the popula- 
tion which now lives in New England and Ohio com- 
bined, or in all the states west of Kansas to the 
Pacific vcean except Texas. The persons of foreign 
birth and parentage combined exceeded the total 
population of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware in 1920. Since the foundation date of 
Clark, this immigration has come largely from south- 
ern and eastern Europe instead of from northern and 
western, the source of the old immigration. 

If we could imagine this torrent of European im- 
migrants actually expelling the native element in 
these great regions since this university began at the 
close of the eighties, we should more keenly compre 
hend the size of the inundation. To a large extent 
they swelled the labor population of the North 
Atlantic industrial centers; congestion aggravated 
the problem. In New York City proper with a popu- 
lation of nearly six millions, there are two million 
foreign born (or one-third), and over four million 
(or two-thirds) of “foreign stock.” The Jewish 
Year Book for 1923-1924 estimates that there are one 
million, six hundred and forty-three thousand Jews 
in the city, or about twenty-nine per cent. of the city 
proper. In Massachusetts in 1910 only a third of 
the population was native white of native parentage, 
and in that native white was included a large pro 
portion of the descendants of immigrants who had 
been coming in great numbers ever since the Irish 
famine, over two generations, and the birth-rate of 
the native stock is lower than that of the alien. 

A careful statistician has worked out the estimate 
that about one-third of the Americans are wholly 


descended from those who resided here in 1790. If 
so, the people of the United States are now about 
one-third of the old native stock, one-third of foreign 
birth or parentage, and one-third of those who are 
partly descended from immigrants who arrived in the 
intermediate period. These proportions are largely 
due to the mass movements of European peoples into 
the nation since the middle eighties—the peaceful 
conquest of the old stock by an international army of 
workers. The Secretary of Labor reports that of 
nearly fourteen million white people of foreign birth 
less than half are naturalized citizens. To a dis- 
turbing extent they have carried their national self- 
consciousness with them, interpreted America in 
terms of Europe, and have tried to impress their old 
World conceptions upon the United States. There is 
a marked tendency among their spokesmen to insist 
upon the preservation of their racial groups, to resent 
the ideal of the “melting pot,” and to class the older 
stock as “hyphenated Anglo-Americans.” The pre- 
eminence of New York City as the center for writers 
and journals which influence American thought 
emphasizes this factor. 

Turning from this indication of the extent to which 
our population has been changed in these vears, let 
us consider some of the changes that invention and 
science have brought over the nation since the found- 
ing of this university. An important group of inven- 
tions, made before the eighties, first gained wide- 
spread use and general significance in American life 
after 1889. Many of them related to more effective 
means of communication, the lessening of the im 
portance of the factor of distance, and the accelera- 
tion of business. The perfected typewriter trans- 
formed office work, modified literary style, and gave 
a new outlet for feminism in contact with business 
through secretarial employment. It would be difficult 
to estimate the influence of this machine upon the rise 
of women to activity in the business world, who more 
often than is realized are the efficient though unknown 
brains of the office. 

By 1890 the telephone had just achieved effective 
svstematization and extension. In 1924 there are 
between fourteen and fifteen million telephones in 
the United States, over three-fifths of the world’s 
supply, and about one for every eight persons of the 
Union. The total expenditures of the Bell System 
in 1922 were practically the same as the expenditures 
of the United States government before the World 
War. 

The automobile began to be an occasional sight 
shortly after Clark was founded. Its manufacture 
was not reported in the census of 1890, but by 1923 
over fourteen millions were registered in the United 
States, or about as many automobiles as telephones,— 
one for every seven or eight people in the nation. 
The bicycle had led the way; but the “safety’’ was 
just established, the pneumatic tire had just made 
itself useful in the later eighties, and the gasoline 
engine for motor vehicles had just been made prac- 
tical. So rapidly did the automobile supersede these 
pioneer vehicles that we have almost forgotten the 
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foot-driven bicycle. Our streets are congested with 
motor cars; street planning and policing have been 
transformed. Localism has been diminished, rural 
life deeply changed, and the good roads movement 
has worked a revolution in intercourse and recreation. 
Henry Ford has reached the ranks of the wealthiest 
men of the world, and Detroit has risen from a city 
of two hundred thousand in 1890 to nearly a million 
souls. 

The first overhead trolley had just been tried out 
the year before Clark began. It is unnecessary to 
say that city life has been profoundly changed by 
this invention. The automobile has checked, or in 
places extinguished its growth in the country; but 
the city has spread its suburbs and tunnelled under 
rivers and beneath the great buildings as the trolley, 
the common people’s car, has extended. 

Eastman invented the photographic film in 1888, 
the Kodak became a household instrument, and now, 
to country as well as to city, the moving picture has 
brought the weekly news and the scenes of other 
cities and lands. It has deeply influenced the 
psychology of youth, for evil as well as for good, 
but in any case it has added new means for seeing 
the world and has profoundly modified the simplicity 
and localism of our life. But the first year of com- 
mercial moving picture film production was only in 
1895. 

Even more striking is the rise and spread of the 
radio. Marconi’s first experiments date from 1894, 
though as in all these cases of invention, a long period 
of scientific discoveries prepared the way. Not until 
1903 was a complete message sent across the Atlantic. 
Today men talk through the air between the cities 
of the United States and those of the Old World. 
MacMillan in the polar ice of the Arctic hears and 
sends messages to his friends in New England; the 
steamships call for aid or chat between themselves 
and between their ports of departure and arrival. 
The silence and the loneliness of the ocean have 
gone; and in remote farmsteads as well as in the 
great cities, the symphony hall, the preacher’s pulpit, 
the news of ball field, the shouts of the prize ring, the 
voice of the President of the United States, are 
brought to the listener’s ear. It is estimated that five 
million radio sets are now in operation. Truly the 
planet is shrinking. 

Emerson wrote in the forties that the world was 
not yet ready for the flying machine; but by 1903 
the Wright brothers conquered the air. Air planes 
have crossed the Atlantic, have revolutionized the art 
of war, transformed the significance of England’s 
island isolation, and rendered it doubtful if the 
navies of the world and sea power are not obsolete. 
For we have seen Tennyson’s “vision of the world” 
come true, and ourselves have 

“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 

rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 

central blue.” 
Speed undreamed of, heights inconceivable, have been 
mastered, and the airplane and the Zeppelin are still 





in their infancy. To many of us that huge silver fish, 
the Shenandoah, which recently floated over New 
England, borne aloft by helium, was a new and 
thrilling sight. As the air was conquered, so was the 
sea, for the success of the submarine belongs also to 
these years. The World War revealed its full 
significance. 

It is needless to recount all the achievements of 
invention in these marvelous years. Electricity has 
been made to light our homes and our streets, to carry 
water power from mountain streams and Great Lake 
cataracts hundreds of miles to furnish energy for 
factory and household. New industrial centers have 
arisen, and superpower projects are under way 
which promise to co-ordinate and distribute energy 
through great sections to a degree hitherto hardly 
conceived. To this generation belongs the develop- 
ment of high speed tools, the use of corborundum, 
bauxite, helium, aluminum, the extraction of nitrates 
from the air to fertilize impoverished soils, the 
electric furnace and electric welding, the alternate 
current motor, and all the wonders of high power 
current, even to rivaling the lightning flash. 

The wonders that “creative chemistry” has opened 
in our day cannot be enumerated in detail. They 
may be suggested by the reminder that the business 
application of chemical synthesis to the coal-tars has 
made a new era iri dyes, medicines, explosives, and 
even food flavors; that the chemist’s researches have 
found new means of extracting the needed fertilizers 
for the soil; that bio-chemistry, physical chemistry, 
and similar combinations have opened new realms for 
research into the mysteries of the universe. 

The physicists have made more refined examina- 
tions of atomic weights, have developed instruments 
of precision, have measured Betelgeuze, revealed the 
electron, developed the use of the telescope, the micro- 
scope, the spectroscope, astrophotography and 
kindred devices. Largely in these decades since 
Clark University began, they have carried explora- 
tions into the infinitely little and the infinitely large 
until the mind staggers under the revelations of the 
new universe. We measure and weigh the stars, we 
see their composition, we find new galaxies in the 
immensity of space, and as the scientist resolves the 
molecule into the atom and the electron and explores 
radioactivity we come with awe to a new realization 
of the mysteries of matter and force, and the vastness 
of space. Earlier generations learned that the uni- 
verse was not geocentric. We are becoming aware 
that our starry system may well be, like the atom, 
only one of an infinite number of whirling complex 
worlds, beyond the reach of telescope and photo- 
graphic plate. Einstein’s doctrine of relativity has 
brought new conceptions of the relations of space 
and time to be tested and applied by future gener- 
ations. In all this tide of discovery and speculation 
one realizes both the decreasing size of our planet, 
the widening scope and power of the mind of man, 
and the meaning of university science in the training 
of that mind. 
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Nor is it alone in the physical universe that these 
discoveries have been made. The biologists, to 
whom Mendel’s work was hardly known when Clark 
began, have worked out results in their studies of 
heredity, mutation, the processes of life, that open 
new vistas; the bacteriologists following the lead of 
Pasteur and Koch have revolutionized medical science 
and have gone far to wipe away the scourges of 
malaria, typhoid, yellow fever, diphtheria, and other 
germ diseases. Medicine and surgery, building on 
the research of laboratory and clinic, have made 
marked advances in the alleviation of suffering and 
the prolongation of human life. Explorers have 
sought out the unknown regions of the earth. The 
north pole was reached by Peary in 1909, the south 
pole by Amundsen two years later, and then the 
northwest passage sought for centuries was found by 
the same navigator. The engineers, whose marvels 
have kept pace with these other builders and revealers 
of a new world, have opened the long sought straits 
of Anian by joining the waters of Atlantic and 
Pacific, changing thereby the problems of transpor- 
tation strategy and the commercial rivalries of sec- 
tions and nations. 

The geographers have mapped and minutely 
studied the regional geography of many parts of the 
earth, and brought the relations of peoples and 
places into new relations so that it is now recognized 
that this science is entitled to the special study and 
broad development which this university gives it. 
For human geography and the older study of the 
earth go hand in hand, and are essential to under- 
standing the course of history, the bases of industrial 
and social life. On the steppes of Asia have been 
found fossils that afford new revelations of the course 
of evolution and of the spread of animal life. The 
valley of the Amazon is being explored and the riches 
of Brazil as a future iron supply for the world are 
being made known. Africa is opened to the rivalry 
of European peoples and the congress of partition in 
1885 has been followed by the formation of new 
states, new mandates, and the exploitation of its 
natural resources. From all quarters of the globe 
have been brought back to America plant life that 
may be adapted to the different regions of the Union. 
Climate has been studied descriptively and _his- 
torically. The “pulse of Asia” has been felt by 
study of the desert lands where civilizations 
flourished and fell, and daring hypotheses have been 
made of the relations of climate and civilization as 
related to sun and planets. 

But it were too venturesome a task to do more than 
touch upon some of the suggestions of what science 
has done since the foundation year. Every scientist 
would protest that the half has not been told and that 
some things have not been understandingly told. 
But at least they will agree, I think, that for the 
historian it is important to realize how deep and vast 
have been the changes in our knowledge of the planet; 
how important has been the work in prolonging life 
and so increasing the population of the earth, and in 
disclosing both the opportunities for living on this 
earth, our narrowing home, as well as the limits and 


the dangers that beset us from the pressure of popu- 
lation upon the soil and natural resources of the 
earth; and the colossal developments of industry in 
this age of domination by the machine. Bergson, the 
philosopher, has been reported as declaring that the 
World War was the outcome of the fact that man’s 
control over nature had increased faster than his 
spiritual power. 

But with this rapid survey of the world forces of 
science and invention that played upon the United 
States in the years we are considering, let us next 
turn for a few minutes to discuss the results in the 
United States. Some of them I have already indi- 
cated. The opening up of the iron deposits of the 
Lake Superior basin about the period when Clark 
was founded and the fuller utilization of our coal 
supplies centering around Pittsburgh brought about 
the growth of that cyclonic manufacturing power 
which resulted in quadrupling the iron and steel pro- 
duction of the United States between 1890 and 1920. 
By the latter date the Union produced over two-thirds 
of the pig iron of the world, double that of England, 
Germany; and France combined. Even before the 
World War the production of the United States was 
about equal to that of all those great industrial 
nations. In steel production in 1920, this country 
produced twice the tonnage of the powers that I have 
named, and was two-thirds of that of the world. The 
United States mined nearly one-half of the world’s 
coal in 1920, having quadrupled its production since 
1880, and it had nearly one-half the known coal 
reserves of the world, one-third of the known iron ore 
reserves, one-half the lead and nickel of the world, 
over a third of the tungsten, and in 1917 nearly three- 
fourths of the copper, but the opening up of copper 
areas in South America has diminished that fraction. 
We had in the same year nearly three-fourths of the 
world’s petroleum supplies, but so rapidly have we 
drawn upon them that we are now threatened with 
the exhaustion of our oil reserves in less than twenty 
years. This carries a meaning with it when we 
reflect upon what gasoline means to our industrial 
life, our motors, our military safety in the air and on 
the seas. Our production of oil rose from less than 
two billion gallons in 1890 to over twenty billions 
today. Our gold reserves were greatly increased by 
the discoveries in Alaska, which came soon after the 
Populist campaign of 1896 in behalf of the silver 
standard. It was argued then that gold was not 
produced in quantity sufficient to serve as the stand- 
ard of value, and the measurement of debts. Alaskan 
and South African mines and improved methods of 
ore extraction swelled the world’s gold production. 
Today as a result of the disruption of Europe we 
have probably far over half the gold coin and bullion 
of the world and are likely to feel the inflation which 
accompanies it. The per capita circulation of money 
in the United States was less than twenty-three dol- 
lars in 1890. In 1920 it was over fifty dollars. The 
Populists of 1892 had demanded exactly that per 
capita circulation. 
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The wealth of the nation, which was estimated at 
sixty-five billions of dollars in 1890, or a per capita 
of something over one thousand dollars, has by 1920 
become three hundred billions, or toward three thou- 
sand dollars per capita. A London authority in 
1920 estimated the combined wealth of the United 
Kingdom, France and Germany at considerably less 
than that of the United States. Our income was esti- 
mated at over sixty-six billion dollars in 1919. But 
only ten per cent. of our population have incomes over 
twenty-four hundred dollars, and it was estimated 
(less safely perhaps) in 1915 that three-fifths of the 
property of the Union was possessed by the two per 
cent. of the population who constituted the very rich. 
In these facts there is food for reflection on the out- 
come of the pioneer democracy that sought equality 
as well as opportunity in the American wilderness. 
There is food for reflection, too, in the fact that in 
1908 on the call of President Roosevelt a conference 
of governors, scientists, business men and _ political 
leaders met to consider the means of conserving the 
remaining mineral, timber, and other natural re- 
sources of the United States. The call was issued 
three centuries after Captain John Smith and his 
men struck the first blows at the American forest and 
sought for gold among the sands of the James River. 
By 1920 Professor Graves, former Chief of the Forest 
Service, declared that we shall feel the pinch of 
forest exhaustion in fifteen years. The net growth of 
timber production in the United States is supposed 
to be less than one-fifth the consumption. 

Our agricultural history in the years since the 
disappearance of the frontier line is very significant. 


We have come to furnish three-fourths of the corn . 


crop of the world; over one-fifth of the wheat, over 
a third of the swine, and over half the cotton crop of 
the world. The opening of new wheat fields and new 
cattle ranges in the eighties, coupled with the vast 
development of railroad and steamship transportation, 
inaugurated an era of cheap food and led to higher 
commodity wages in the United States. It poured 
a flood of flour and meat into Europe, fostered the 
development of industrialism, reduced farmers to ruin 
there, and was directly influential upon Bismarck’s 
policy of tariffs, state socialism, colonial empire, and 
sea power, which William II shaped into the military 
imperialism which ruined Europe. Europe came to 
believe that other Americas must be found,—new 
lands whose natural resources could be exploited. 

Between 1880 and 1900 there was added to the 
farms of the United States a region equal to the 
European area of the combined France, Germany, 
England and Wales. The new industrialism of the 
United States called forth the vast emigration from 
Europe in the eighties. This inundation, with subse- 
quent tides of foreigners, whose birth-rate far ex- 
ceeded the native-born, negatived much of the gains 
which labor would otherwise have received from 
labor-saving machinery, cheap food, and the general 
improvement of their condition. 

Land prices rose as the wilderness supply di- 
minished. The value of farm lands increased about 
four billion dollars between 1890 and 1900. But in 


the succeeding decade they increased over twenty 
billion dollars, and in 1910-1920, nearly thirty-seven 
billion dollars. Population during these years in- 
creased by about the same amount per decade: thir- 
teen millions, except in 1900-1910 (the years of 
greatest immigration), when it rose by sixteen mil- 
lions. Wheat production, except for the years of 
accelerated increase in the World War (when also we 
ate brown bread that our armies and Europe might 
be fed), is slowly declining, though per capita con- 
sumption increases, while population is increasing 
more rapidly in the last two decades than wheat pro- 
duction. Iowa farm lands rose from an average of 
thirty dollars per acre in 1890 to over two hundred 
dollars in 1920. In the United States as a whole they 
rose from about twenty dollars to about seventy dol- 
lars. The better lands show an alarming tendency 
toward holdings by tenancy which may presage an 
American peasantry, or worse. All this means in the 
long run dearer bread and meat. But at present the 
wheat and cattle raisers are in distress as a result of 
overproduction in view of the sudden ending of the 
European demand, and this distress is influencing 
politics and sectionalism as it did in the days of 
Grangers and Populists, and as it will until some 
reasonable adjustment is reached between the agri- 
cultural and the manufacturing production. But on 
the whole there have been great gains. Farming 
methods have been revolutionized. Co-operative 
marketing has extended, and to a considerable extent 
co-operative production. Agricultural education has 
spread, new machinery, new methods of relating soils 
and plants, improved breeds of cattle, have come in. 
Irrigation has opened desert lands and developed new 
types of farm life. Canneries, the packing industry, 
and dairy organization have made important changes 
in the life of the nation as well as of the farm. Cost 
accounting and the application of rural credit facili- 
ties have brought the farmer into relation with the 
methods of industrialism. The isolation and the 
narrowness of farm life have diminished. If these 
factors continue influential we shall have no Ameri- 
can peasantry. 

I need not remind you that this was the era when 
business began to integrate in great trusts and corpo- 
rations allied with each other, the era of high finance. 

Labor in the eighties also felt the forces of change 
and began to organize. It was in those years of 
great immigration and industrial growth that the 
Knights of Labor reached their largest numbers and 
that great strikes occurred. They were superseded 
by the Federation of Labor soon after. This organi- 
zation has grown to a dues-paying membership in 
1920 of four million. As the free lands disappeared, 
and as the immigrant came, the labor movement grew 
in volume and in the extent of its demands. Within 
the ranks of organized labor there came to be all 
grades of conservatism and radicalism, from those 
like Mr. Gompers who sympathize with the more 
moderate English type to those, chiefly recent aliens, 
who interpret America in terms of Russia and adopt 
the policy of syndicalism. The movement is indica- 
tive of labor’s reaction to the shrinking world as well 
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as to the tendency of the United States and the world 
toward industrial democracy. It is also reflective, 
within limits, of a growing internationalism in labor 
movements. 

In 1880 the American navy was obsolete. Indeed 
it hardly existed. But contemporaneously with the 
rise of our steel industries, and the growth of our 
foreign commerce, the new navy was built. The 
Naval War College dates from 1885, and the next 
year Captain Mahan began his lectures there. His 
Influence of Sea Power upon History immediately 
won European recognition, especially England and 
Germany where it had a pronounced effect upon their 
rivalry. As we rose after the Spanish American war 
to the rank of a world power with an influence in 
European diplomacy, our navy grew. In 1923, it 
was recognized as entitling us to an equality in ratio 
of building with that of England, historically the 
mistress of the seas. 

Thus far I have been recounting some of the larger 
social and economic forces in the development of the 
nation since 1889. Obviously, unless ideals keep 
pace with material growth, these tendencies are as 
dangerous as they are vast. There is time for but a 
rapid suggestion of the tendencies in the field of 
politics and ideals. For the most part they have been 
deeply if not casually influenced by the forces I have 
described. It may be said, however, that philosophy 
has shown the characteristics of the general trend in 
the pragmatism that William James expounded and 
in the studies of which Dr. Stanley Hall became the 
outstanding leader,—the study of the child, and of 
the changing psychologic forces through adolescence 
and old age. The study of the influence of the 
unconscious mind has worked a revolution in psy- 
chology and in literature. Our sympathes have 
deepened and extended. That America has not been 
uncreative in art the masterpieces of St. Gaudens in 
sculpture and of John Singer Sargent in painting 
attest. But, perhaps, it is in architecture that the 
American artistic genius of the time has most clearly 
expressed itself. The skyscraper comes naturally, 
hugely, and beautifully as its best expression out of 
the age of steel and concrete, the age of utility, the 
age of democracy and congestion, the age of aspira- 
tion. And the Lincoln memorial in Washington is an 
enduring proof of our capacity for sheer beauty. In 
literature there are no such outstanding original 
figures as those of the past, but literature is in- 
creasingly revealing the common American life in 
new forms. In an acute examination of recent 
tendencies in literature Henry Seidel Canby, in the 
Century for February, 1924, finds a slow swinging 
away from discipline and self-restraint, a revolt from 
the fear of suppression and a tendency to “rest upon 
the world prevailing now, instead of upon ourselves. 
Our confidence in the alleged conquest of nature has 
grown until reliance has become a habit.” He 
characterizes the period as “the age of experiment,” 
of “experience at any cost” —‘to live fully rather 
than finely,” is the theme. Whatever may be thought 
of the diagnosis, the generation has shown a logical 


literary development of the emphasis placed in the 
eighties upon realism, and a close relation to the 
tendencies in philosophic thought of which I have 
spoken. 

The ratio of pupils in public schools to the total 
children of school age has only moderately improved 
in the period. Such are some of the disadvantages 
of our immigration, our industrialism, and our im 
perfect distribution of wealth. But the unexcelled 
philanthropies of men like Carnegie and Rockefeller 
have devoted vast new sums to the improvement and 
extension of education as well as to social ameliora- 
tion. There is a growing ambition for college educa 
tion among the children of the common people. 
While population has less than doubled between 1890 
and 1920, there has been a five-fold increase in stu 
dents in college. Universities now reckon their num 
bers in thousands where in the eighties they reckoned 
them in hundreds. In several universities over twenty 
thousand students are enrolled in regular courses, 
correspondence courses, and summer school. But it 
is a grave question what will be the result of num 
bers upon quality. The number of women in colleges 
has increased over ten-fold. If the universities can 
remain the seed plots of ideals as well as of material 
education, there is promise here of a still better age 
to follow this. 

As the cheap or free lands were taken up and as 
wealth concentrated in such great corporations as the 
steel trust and railroad combinations, the reaction 
toward popular government went on apace, to the 
destruction of pioneer ideas of individualism and free 
competition that had been ascendant before the 
eighties. I need only recall the Populist movement 
and the incorporation of it in a new Democratic party 
by Bryan; and the Progressivism of the Roosevelt 
Republicans; the movements for initiative, refer 
endum, and recall, for direct primaries, for regula- 
tion of corporations, for a graduated income tax, for 
diminishing the power of the judiciary which applied 
the fourteenth amendement to corporations as_per- 
sons and checked state efforts to control them. 
Usually these movements began in some western state 
and then, like the weather, took their way to the east 
until they won a national position. The Australian 
ballot was locally adopted in Kentucky in 1888 and 
spread across the Union. The Oregon system fol- 
lowed a like course, and today the President is nomi- 
nated in about half the states by preferential pri- 
maries. The constitution has been changed as a 
result of these tendencies by provisions for the in 
come tax, the direct popular vote for senators of the 
United States, by the prohibition amendment, and by 
nationwide woman’s suffrage. The Presidency has 
become more important, the states have lost power to 
the federal government, and sectional expression in 
legislation has correspondingly gained. Perhaps the 
most significant changes occurred in the alarm over 
the power of organized wealth in politics. The farm 
ing interests feared it as endangering their ideals of 
democracy and equality. Labor listened to the words 
of one of the anthracite coal owners in the era of the 
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strike which President Roosevelt settled and believed 
that Mr. Baer expressed the attitude of the masters 
of capital when he said: ‘The rights and interests 
of the laboring man will be protected and cared for— 
not by the labor agitators, but by the Christian men 
to whom God in His infinite wisdom has given the 
control of the property interests of the country.” 
Even less arrogant men believed that realities should 
be accepted and that the men who directed the indus- 
trial life of the nation should be left unhampered to 
control politics and to procure the full dinner pail of 
prosperity to the workers. In the words of Chief 
Justice Taft: “The time came when it was possible 
in some great corporations for the officers and direc- 
tors to issue with the same nonchalance and certainty 
of their being complied with, orders for steel rails or 
industrial equipment, on the one hand, or for the 
delivery of delegations in a state, county, or national 
convention, on the other. In the early years of this 
century the people became fully aroused to the fact 
that they were almost in the grasp of a plutocracy.” 

With the coming of the progressive movements 
which I have described there came a whole group of 
reforming political leaders whose names are merged 
in the great names of two recent presidents. 

Asking in 1888 why the Presidency is not more 
frequently filled by great and striking men, Mr. 
Bryce, later Lord Bryce, said: “Since the heroes of 
the revolution died out with Jefferson, Adams, and 
Madison some sixty years ago, no person except 
General Grant has reached the chair whose name 
would have been remembered had he not been Presi- 
dent, and no President except Abraham Lincoln has 
displayed rare or striking qualities in the chair.” 
Exceptions to the statement will be taken by Ameri- 
cans who remember Andrew Jackson, and James K. 
Polk and Grover Cleveland. Since Bryce wrote, the 
United States has given to the world two Presidents 
whom the entire world has enrolled in the lists of 
those whom it knows and whose greatness it concedes. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the man of wide culture, who 
met the leaders of European history, exploration, 
science, and politics on their own high level, the 
modern apostle of the simple and strenuous life, the 
prophet of political and economic reform, the 
American who spoke softly but carried the big stick, 
the winner of the Nobel peace prize, the master and 
the moulder of the Republican party, and the most 
important single force in the regeneration of this 
nation in his day, had the elemental greatness which 
more than met Lord Bryce’s requirements. And 
Woodrow Wilson, who has just passed away from a 
world torn by the ravages of war and partisan strife 
to his place in history, will, I believe, also rank with 
the great ones of earth. A college professor of 
politics, a historian, a University President, a man of 
letters, it is a revelation of our new age that a man so 
trained could strike successfully at the unseen govern- 
ment of the boss, could declare that if the people 
made him governor they made him boss, and could 
win his election as governor and then as President. 
He became the master and moulder of a changed 


Democratic party, achieved a series of triumphs in 
Presidential leadership which induced his party to 
enact domestic legislation which still exerts a pro- 
found and beneficial influence upon American life. 

In the Great War, his passion for peace and his 
determination to move with a united nation, rather 
than one divided by sectional, class, and racial dis- 
agreement led him to wait until it was plain to all 
men that American democracy as well as the dignity 
and rights of a self-governing nation were challenged. 
Then with a clear vision of the revolution that must 
be wrought in the conceptions and mode of life of a 
nation trained in isolation from the European state 
system, a nation that had devoted its life to the 
peaceful development of sections equaliing in size the 
warring nations of all Europe, Wilson gave the word 
that sent two million American youth across the sea 
to crusade for the ideals of democracy and the right 
of nations to their peaceful independent political 
existence—across that sea which from the days of 
America’s discovery had borne no American armies 
back to Europe. Whatever history may say in the 
light of the remoter view that is needed to measure 
the man, it must record this fact as one of the 
decisive facts in the history of the world. 

I think it will say, too, that no nobler expression of 
American democratic ideals and purposes has ever 
been given than President Wilson’s appeals in these 
years. To the common people of Europe he personi- 
fied all that America meant for the salvation of a 
tortured and bleeding world. When he was informed 
by the German government that it sought an armis- 
tice and was ready to accept his terms, he asked, on 
October 8, 1918, the vital and portentous question, 
“whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely 
for the constituted authorities of the Empire who 
have so far conducted the War?” In the ensuing 
correspondence he called attention to the words of his 
address at Mount Vernon on the preceding Fourth of 
July, when he had added to the terms of peace: “the 
destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly and of its single choice dis- 
turb the peace of the world; or if it cannot be 
presently destroyed, at least its reduction to virtual 
impotency” and added: “The power which has 
hitherto controlled the German nation is of the sort 
here described. It is within the choice of the Ger- 
man nation to alter it.” That question put by an 
American President while the victorious armies of 
France, England, Italy and America under General 
Foch fronted defeated Germany, was followed by the 
debacle of European emperors and kings. Hohen- 
zollerns and Hapsburgs as well as petty rulers went 
down in ruin. 

Then came the attempt to embody the dream of a 
reconstituted world, a League of Nations, safe not 
only for democracy, but for peace on earth. It was 
perhaps a vision too lofty for a world still smoking 
with the greatest conflagration of all time. In the 
process of the construction of the Treaty of Versailles 
it appeared that the historic national hatreds and 
suspicions, the reliance on force and on balance of 
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power, the cynicism of diplomacy, the desire to pro 
tect the gains of victory on the European side, had 
not been burned away even among the allies. On 
the side of the United States, the historic repugnance 
to anything that might be construed as merging her 
fortunes with the political system of the Old World 
was so great that only the concerted agreement of 
American leaders could have carried the American 
people into this new venture on the wave of great 
international emotion and sympathy, that had swept 
the country. When the matter became an issue of 
our party politics, and when prominent leaders spoke 
words of warning and alarm the _ psychological 
moment of possibility for immediate American 
participation in the League as drawn passed away. 

But the vision of a world adjusting its problems by 
negotiation and by judicial determination in some 
common organ of decision will not pass away; or if 
it does the time will come when the hopes of all man- 
kind will be blasted in another catastrophe to civili- 
zation—the greater because of the very advances that 
science has made possible in the art of war and be- 
cause the shrinking earth is bringing all mankind into 
a common destiny. Woodrow Wilson will then be 
honored either as the prophet of a new dispensation 
which came too late for him to see, or as the states- 
man who vainly pointed out a way which might have 
saved civilization. The League of Nations still lives, 
though its founder lies dead in Washington. History 
forgets the smaller frailties of men and seizes upon 
the enduring element, and it does not forget those 
who gave life itself to lofty ideals. 

In conclusion, I must call your attention to the 
views which eminent biologists, geographers, and 
economists have been setting forth in recent years as 
to the tendencies exhibited by the countries of the 
world, including the United States, toward over- 
population. It is the striking fact that at the end of 
the generation since 1890, when the Superintendent 
of the Census reported that the American frontier line 
could no longer be traced, a whole group of careful 
and reputable scholars have attempted t» demonstrate 
quantitatively that before the year two thousand, so 
great is the increase of population and so rapid the 
exhaustion of resources and such the diminishing pro- 
duction of food relative to population, our present 
standards of life must be abandoned or the birth-rate 
decreased if we are not to feel the pressure of want 
and even of universal famine and war. The World 
War called out careful examination of the population 
and the food supplies of many countries, and now 
men who participated in those enquiries are using 
them to warn the nations. Dr. Baker, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whom you are to have the good 
fortune to enroll in Clark’s faculty this year, con 
cludes that on our present standards and by bringing 





under cultivation all possible land in the United 
States, and by greater intensiveness of cultivation, 
we can maintain a population of two hundred and 
fifty millions. But this would mean taking over poor 
land as well as good. Professor East, of Harvard, 
and Professor Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, believe that 
the saturation point in population will be reached at 
about two hundred millions, or double our present 
population, and East concludes that at the present 
rate of increase this will be reached about the year 
2000 and probably the pinch will be felt between 
1960 and 1980, or within the lifetime of the students 
of this University. Nor can the United States expect 
relief by that time from the outside world, for if these 
conclusions are correct, that outside world as well 
will have reached a similar condition of over-popula 
tion relative to food and raw material. If these 
writers,—and European and Australian economists 
take like views,—are even approximately correct, then 
we are faced with the alternative of a harder world 
to live in, unless the birth-rate of the masses of the 
people is reduced to an equilibrium with food supply 
and the materials of industry; and nations must come 
into some form of association, apportioning the 
regions and resources of the earth to meet the needs 
of justice; or war and pestilence will be the lot of all 
mankind in the struggle for existence. All the sym 
pathies which mitigate the cruelties of the struggle 
for existence, all the gains in science and medicine 
which prolong life and increase population, all the 
social reforms will only hasten the catastrophe. 

Truly a shrinking earth! An earth compelled by 
irresistible forces to exercise restraint, to associate. 
agree and adjust, or to commit suicide. Huxley's 
friendly comet that should end it all in a burst of 
light following its impact upon the planet were a 
better solution. 

For myself, I doubt the rate at which the catas 
trophe prophesied by these authorities approaches. 
But in history a few centuries are not determinative. 
I do not doubt the trend, and to me who have spent 
much of my life in the study of the movement of 
peoples into the vacant spaces of the United States 
it is a dramatic outcome of a process that began with 
the first wanderings of the cave man. But I prefer to 
believe that man is greater than the dangers that 
menace him; that education and science are powerful 
forces to change these tendencies and to produce a 
rational solution of the problems of life on the shrink 
ing planet. I place my trust in the mind of man 
seeking solutions by intellectual toil rather than by 
drift and by habit, bold to find new ways of adjust- 
ment, and strong in the leadership that spreads new 
ideas among the common people of the world, com 
mitted to faith in peace on earth, and ready to use 
the means of preserving it. 
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The Importance of Eastern European 
History 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT J. KERNER, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Tue GEOGRAPHY AND Races or EAstTeERN EUROPE. 


Eastern Europe has often been defined in the past 
as that part of Europe extending eastward from the 
frontiers of the German Empire to the Ural moun- 
tains. It was thus another name for European Rus- 
sia. More recently writers have sought the fron- 
tiers of Eastern Europe as far west as the Elbe 
river in Germany, and they have come to view the 
Ural mountains on the east as no boundary at all. 
Indeed, such has been the tendency to get away from 
the ancient definition first given that today Eastern 
Europe is being called Eurasia by many and is de- 
fined as a continent itself. It is, in fact, a vast 
saucer-like plain, stretching from the heart of Ger- 
many eastward to the ridges which overlook the Pa- 
cific in far-away Eastern Siberia, and uniting two 
well-marked geographical regions, Western Europe 
and Eastern Asia. It is this geographical delimita- 
tion which appears to be gaining ground today and 
which seems at present most adequately to answer 
the questions raised by the wider perspectives of 
world history, world politics, and world economics. 

Recent geographers emphasize the fact that the 
ocean for Western Europe, the continent-plain for 
Eastern Europe or Eurasia, and the great navigable 
rivers for Eastern Asia are the “geographical con- 
trols” which determine the basic relationships of-each 
of these regions to the rest of the world. The ocean, 
it is stated, unifies Western Europe and gives it the 
grandest of all opportunities, access to and from the 
world at large. The rivers, in whose broad valleys 
the relatively isolated inland civilizations of Eastern 
Asia were nurtured, have played there a réle of 
transcending importance. It is the continent-plain 
which joins the two and furnishes each with access 
overland to the other. Perhaps it was the contempla- 
tion of this world-perspective that led the well-known 
English geographer, Mackinder, to write: ‘Who 
rules East Europe commands the Heartland [of 
Asia]; who rules the Heartland commands the World- 
Island [Asia, Europe, and Africa]; who commands 
the World-Island commands the World.” 

Whether or not historians will accept this exuber- 
ance of geographical metaphysics, it is certain that 
the need and the value of seeing Eastern Europe in 
world-wide perspective will increase. It will be 
noted again and again that the Ural mountains of 
Russia, which superficial observation might declare 
to divide the continent-plain, do not do so geographi- 
cally and have not done so historically. The tendency 
of recent anthropological investigations—in spite of 
much disagreement as to detail—has been towards 
the conclusion that the Alpine type or strain emerges 
dominant in this entire region. But this conclusion 


*An address delivered before the Schoolmasters Club, 


University of Michigan, April 3, 1924. 


appears entirely apart from contemporary racial 
metaphysics. What we know of this portion of the 
globe confirms us in the belief that since man first 
beheld it it has been the world’s ethnic crucible. 
Recent historians of Eastern Europe have found the 
basic historical action or motif in the migrations 
which swept or hesitated across its limitless plains. 
From the fifth century, if not before, the Huns, the 
Bulgars, the Avars, the Chasars, the Magyars, the 
Pechenegs, the Kumans, the Mongols, and the Otto- 
man Turks migrated generally westward. Later the 
Slavs emerged historically on these plains, expanded 
with ease into nearly all corners of the continent- 
plain, and became its most numerous and predominant 
people. Thus it is that the main thread of Eastern 
European history as a whole and of Russian history 
in particular has been the migration and expansion 
of peoples, just as it may be said that the infiltration 
of peoples into the Chinese empire and into India 
from these plains has been a most important factor 
there. Do we not all recall the rise of the Mongols, 
who in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries under 
Genghis Khan and Kubilai Khan built up the supreme 
power on the World-Island—a power which stretched 
almost from the Adriatic and the Baltic to the Pa- 
cific and which included the vast empire of China 
and its tributary nations? One is tempted here to 
recall the story of the lost Mongol tribe which Ossen- 
dowski so vividly relates in his “Beasts, Men, and 
Gods.” 

The contact of England overseas with India, while 
of vast importance to both, will doubtless be of a 
superficial character when contrasted in the future 
with that of the Whites and Yellows along the lone- 
some Asiatic frontier of Russia. Without again ac- 
cepting in the least the implications of those who 
increasingly chime into our ears about the Yellow or 
the White Peril, is there not here in this contact 
between White and Yellow, between East and West, 
between Furope and Asia, where infiltration and 
amalgamation are easier and faster overland than 
oversea, a problem of first-rate importance for social 
scientists? To put it concretely, here on the intimate 
frontiers between the Russian and Chinese empires 
are face to face the world’s largest, fastest-growing 
White population coming from relatively good racial 
stock, though living under difficult climatic condi- 
tions, and the world’s largest, ablest, and perhaps 
fastest-growing Yellow population. The story of 
their migration, expansion, their approach to and 
contact with each other—will it not be one of the 
major themes of future historians? 

Is it to be wondered then that Russian historians 
and philosophers, in viewing the numbers and possi- 
bilities of their people, have enthusiastically written, 
“Here is an immortal people!" Was it not Dostoiev- 
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skii who wrote, ‘““We Russians are a young people. 
We have just begun to live, although we are a thou- 
sand years old. A great ship needs deep water in 
which to navigate?”’ 


Fertice Fietp ror Hisroricat Strupy. 


Be that as it may! Other Slavs and other nations 
also inhabit the continent-plain and these should be 
considered in any well-balanced account. It would 
be rash, however, to range too wide and too far in 
Eastern European history without digging in here 
and there and showing what may be found. It is, in 
fact, a virgin field, though much labor has already 
been expended upon it. In almost any place where 
the historian uses his pick he unearths treasures. 
The material comes down in avalanches. Of this, 
we must give a few illustrations. It should be re- 
membered that these are taken more or less at random 
and refer more particularly to Russia. 

The speaker has recently been interested in seek- 
ing the foundations for a general account of Eastern 
Europe since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
As he bored in he found that the Crimean War was 
a sort of swan song of the old order in Russia. To 
put it concretely, it was the end of the middle ages 
and the beginning of modern history in Russia. Dig- 
ging deeper into the old structure of society, of which 
certain external layers or strata had been weathered 
in the course of time, it was found that the latent 
forces which began to emerge from under the sur- 
face after the Crimean War were set in motion dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. The decay of the mediaeval 
structure of landlord and serf, the rise of a relatively 
large textile industry seeking markets which neither 
the Russian army nor the serf could furnish, led to 
the desire of Russia to dominate new markets abroad, 
particularly in the Near East, Middle East. and the 
Far East. The landlords wished to enter the grain 
markets of Western Europe without the competition 
of non-Russian grain grown in the Near East. The 
growing Russian industry aspired to win the Near 
Eastern market against its English competitors— 
strange as it may seem to us at this time. Thus 
these combined Russian economic interests put pres- 
sure upon the government in the Near East, the 
Middle East, and in the Far East. In the latter 
region, until 1842, the Russians had a privileged 
position in the Chinese trade overland. After the 
Napoleonic Wars, the various nations of Europe be- 
gan to develop their industries and to supply their 
own wants. England began to look around to bring, 
as one contemporary put it, “new trafficking worlds 
into existence.” These happened to lie in the path 
of Russia, which had in 1830 sent a religious mis 
sion to China, the real purpose of which was two- 
fold: to increase the trade with China and to gather 
strategic and religious information about the Buddhist 
world, for the Russian government even at that early 
date was beginning to comprehend the réle of Tibetan 
Buddhism in China, Mongolia, and Siberia. All this 
must be related to the Russian advance in the Near 
East in 1827 to 1833, which reduced Turkey and 
Persia virtually to vassals of Russia. In turn, Eng- 


land was spurred on to open China in 1842 and the 
United States, Japan in 1854. These events then 
had their repercussion upon Russia, which saw its 
lar Eastern markets and its straggling empire 


on both sides of the Pacific endangered. Thus 
it was that Nicholas I, in 1847, sent a young 
governor named Muraviev to Siberia. By 1854 


he had grasped the problem of Asia and of the 
Pacific as a whole from the Russian point of view. 
He planned to include the Amur river in Russian 
Eastern Siberia. He advised the consolidation of 
Russian power in the Far East in Asia by a gradual 
withdrawal from the American hemisphere. He 
hoped to secure from China (whose weakness he was 
among the first to understand) a relationship toward 
Russia similar to that of Turkey. Here then is a 
world-wide perspective which shows the need of an 
all-pervasive and unified grasp of Eastern European 
history, for Russia is interested at once in Europe, 
the Near East, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
This is the background of the Crimean War, expos 
ing as it does a world-wide competition and rivalry 
between Russia and England from the time of the 
Greek War of Independence in 1827. ‘The Agree 
ment of 1844, by which the Russians attempted to 
settle amicably with Great Britain their most diffi- 
cult common problem, the Near East, by a partition 
of the Turkish empire, has often been recalled, rightly 
or wrongly, by later British statesmen, as one of their 
greatest lost opportunities. 

Moreover, it was the Crimean War which gave the 
impetus from above to the Revolution in Russia. ‘The 
humiliation of defeat, the consciousness that the Rus- 
sians were a backward people, and the inability of 
Russia to compete with Western Europe, which was 
being rapidly transformed by the French and the 
Industrial Revolutions, resulted in the Great Re- 
forms. It was only later, when the Tsar stopped 
reforming from above, that the Revolution began 
from below. It is known to most students of diplo- 
matic history that the defeat of Russia in the Crimean 
War, which brought with it the neutralization of the 
Black Sea and other restrictions, had an important 
influence upon the unification of Italy and Germany. 
Russia was incensed at the “ingratitude of Austria’ 
and determined to wipe out the sad memory of the 
Congress of Paris. Could it not be said then that 
this war had a part in the remaking of the map of 
Europe? It was instrumental in changing the map 
of Asia also, for it led in 1858 and 1860 to the ac- 
quisition from China, without a war, of the Amur 
region and the Maritime Provinces. The Crimean 
War proved ‘to the Russians, if indeed they needed 
further proof, that they were unable to defend 
Alaska, which in addition to being defenseless was 
not a financial success. In 1867 Alaska was sold to 
the United States. 

Now I have gone somewhat into detail in this 
illustration to show its possibilities. You will recall 
that college textbooks give paragraphs, instead of 
pages, to the Crimean War, and discuss only the more 
superficial and military aspects of the war. 
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Let us go on to other illustrations, remembering 
always that we are not giving an ordered account of 
Eastern European historical development, but merely 
examples of its importance. 


INFLUENCES OF THE Russian REVOLUTIONS. 


The story of the Russian Revolution, as a whole, 
will perhaps remain the center of much future work 
in the social sciences. Here is a laboratory which 
nothing else known to man can replace so far as 
material for study is concerned. Take, for instance, 
the easily traceable effects of the Russo-Japanese 
War and the First Russian Revolution in 1905. We 
note in succession: the rise of Japan to the position 
of a Great Power and its reaction on America; the 
victory of a Colored over a White people and its 
reaction upon many Colored people like the Chinese, 
the Filipinos, the Siamese, and the Hindus; the im- 
petus to the forces which brought on the Chinese 
revolution of 1911; so much for the Far East. Then 
view the Revolution and defeat of Russia in its effects 
in Europe; its influence, for instance, on German 
foreign policy in Morocco and Austrian policy in the 
Balkans; the granting of universal suffrage in Aus- 
tria and the submission of the Magyar ruling caste 
in Hungary to the Hapsburg emperor when he threat- 
ened them with a similar move in Hungary. In the 
Near East and Middle East one notes the outbreak 
of the Persian Revolution in 1906 and sees Persian 
revolutionists who had resided in Russia assist in it; 
the shift of Russian interest from the Far East to 
the Near East and the subsequent Agreement of 1907 
with England, which in turn precipitated the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908. It should be remembered 
that the Russian Empire contained about twice as 
many Turks as Turkey did at that time and that these 
Russian Turks and Tartars were in one way or an- 
other enjoying the new régime in Russia. And, 
finally, the Young Turk Revolution undoubtedly had 
its repercussion upon the movement among the Mo- 
hammedans of India. The defeat of Russia and the 
Russian Revolution of 1905 may be said, without 
exaggeration, to have accelerated the Asiatic Renais- 
sance, to have assisted in undermining the power of 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern in Central Europe, and 
to have set the Balkans and the Near East in motion. 
It is not, of course, the function of the scientific 
historian to say whether all this was good or bad, 
whether it was progress or retrogression. Yet it is 
surely his business to make clear what forces were 
at work, to point out the direction in which they were 
working at that time, and to estimate so far as pos- 
sible and practicable their strength and their weak- 
ness, 

The World War saw the emergence of new old 
nations in Eastern Europe. Again, it may be said 
that the Second Revolution of Russia, which broke 
out in 1917 and which has not yet reached its end, 
had an influence which is difficult to over-emphasize. 
It set forces in motion in Germany, helped to under- 
mine and dissolve Austria-Hungary, and to accelerate 
the well-known tendencies in Asia. Much that has 
been written on this period is out of perspective, 


whether from the point of view of world develop- 
ment or of Eastern Europe itself. To go into this 
in any detail here is, of course, impossible. Only a 
few fleeting observations may be permitted. 

While the Second Revolution of Russia gradually 
subsides and the new nations consolidate and find a 
place for themselves in the vast continent-plain, 
where the geographical basis and the forces of his- 
tory are constantly drawing them together, in spite 
of their will, and where what happens in one part 
affects them all, the reabsorption of Eastern Europe 
into world politics and world economics presents 
vital problems which can only be completely eluci- 
dated by a knowledge of Eastern European history. 
If one desires to understand these problems he must 
know something of the relative backwardness of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe—not as the product of 
alleged inferior racial- characteristics, but rather as 
the result of historical forces and habitat. He must 
know something of these factors which retarded their 
political, economic, cultural, and social evolution. 
History can offer a more adequate explanation of 
these things than racial metaphysics. To those par- 
ticularly influenced in that direction, one might sug- 
gest the study of the effects caused by the decay of 
the trade routes across Eastern Europe due to the 
Crusades and the Mongol and Turkish invasions. 
Eastern Europe lost contact with cultural Europe. 
Eastern Europe became ruralized. First, the trade 
shifted to Italy and Central Europe. Then note how, 
when the Great Discoveries shift the trade routes a 
second time, Central Europe ceases gradually to be 
the center of creative energy and relatively declines, 
ruralizes. Western Europe, with direct and easy 
access to the great seas, spurts forward. We do 
not, in other words, have to search for inferiority 
in races, or, to put it another way, stupidity of 
peoples, to explain these things. 

Without chasing such phantoms across the horizon 
of history we may find much solid work to do. Here 
in Eastern Europe may be seen forces at work which 
operated in Western Europe about a century ago. 
They may be studied here in a way they could not 
be studied in the eighteenth century. Of the Russian 
Revolution, there are as many interpretations as there 
are observers or participants. Here may be observed, 
analyzed, and evaluated for mankind the gradual 
giving way of the mediaeval structure of society, which 
disappeared in Western Europe under the impact of 
the French Political and Social and the English In- 
dustrial Revolutions. As we gain perspective about 
it all, we behold that the Russian muzhik—the Rus- 
sian peasant—-is emerging as conqueror of the Revo- 
lution, and it would appear that he may be described 
in history as the conqueror of the Bolsheviks. Mean- 
while, also, the Russians are emerging as a modern- 
ized nation, and there is likely to be a more thorough 
understanding of the value and usefulness of private 
property, which will be shared in by a larger number 
of people than before the Russian Revolution. 

.I have said that there have been many interpre- 
tations of the Russian Revolution, so many, in fact, 
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that one might in kindly humor remark that there 
were fifty-seven varieties. In going over a few of 
them recently, it occurred to me one might easily 
add another. Could one not add a musical inter- 
pretation of the Russian Revolution? Could one not 
behold it in the stirring music of the immortal Rus- 
sian composer, Chaikovskii? In his famous “Slavic 
March,” composed in commemoration of Russia’s ad- 
vance into the Balkans in 1877 to free her Slavic 
kinsmen from the Turks, and in the wonderful Pa- 
thetic Symphony (B Minor, Opus 74), “which ex- 
presses the dark despair and heart-rending social 
sufferings of the Russian people’’—to put it in the 
words of a Frenchman, “une lamentation large et 
souffrance inconnue’—could one not make as good 
a case for the musical interpretation of the Russian 
Revolution as for many others? 


RELATIONS oF THE New Russia to Oruer Prop ces. 

Apart from the difficult problem of the social re- 
construction of Russia is the political and economic 
reabsorption of Eastern Europe into the fabric of 
the world. Many of the new creations in Eastern 
Europe, some of them the result of the course of 
events, others the work of the Peace Conference. 
appear to be and in some ways really are impossible 
in the nature of the case. One wonders what would 
have happened had Russia been intact at the end of 
the World War. As Germany finally resolves to pay 
and the Powers resolve to get what can be gotten, 
and as Russia slowly recovers, the external relation. 
ship of the new states of Baltic, Central, and South- 
eastern Europe to the Great Powers will undergo a 
change. Will the process of co-operation barely be- 
gun in the group of the Baltic states and in the group 
of the Little Entente be continued and completed by 
the creation of a Baltic Great Power and of a South- 
eastern European Great Power, or will it be inter- 
rupted and a new and larger region than existed 
before the war in Southeastern and Northeastern 
Europe be subjected to the same play of forces? 
No one at present can tell. Since the Great Powers 
of Europe do not appear to be able to stand alone, 
it is hardly to be expected that the Little Powers can 
do so. They will seek either to form a block of their 
own or to gravitate toward one or the other of the 
future combinations in Europe. This much those 
who criticize the new conditions in Central and East- 
ern Europe have on their side. On the other hand, 
if they think that thereby these nations will cease 
to be nations, they are grossly mistaken. The prob- 
lem of statesmen here is to give nations freedom to 
live culturally, and, as far as possible, politically, 
but at the same time bind them together in economic 
co-operation. Whether this is to be attained by re- 
absorption in one of the larger units of the future, 
or by completing the present political treaties with 
liberal economic agreements, depends upon who has 
the upper hand at the important conjuncture . of 
events. 


To the liberal anti-Bolsheviks the Russian empire 
of the future is to be a confederation in which non- 
Russian nations are to live in cultural freedom and 
in political and economic co-operation. The Russia 
of the Bolsheviks, at least, on paper, would appear 
to be an attempt to solve the problem by centralism 
based on the corporate character of nations, which 
are to be divorced from the state, as church and state 
in the past. In practice, however, it would appear 
to be a greater enslavement of nations to one form 
or another of imperialism than ever before. 

It is simple to observe, of course, that this problem 
of reconciling nations to the economic, political, and 
social interdependency of the world is one which we 
cannot expect Eastern Europe to solve, if the rest 
of the world by high tariffs, political isolation, or 
political intransigency refuses to solve it under much 
better conditions. The problems which confront the 
Little Powers are the same in this respect as those 
which confront the Great Powers. 


America’s INTEREST IN Russian AFFAIRS. 


May I add a plea for the earnest and sober study 
of Eastern Europe and its many peoples in American 
schools and colleges? Without at all seeking to un- 
derestimate or belittle the study of Western European 
history, may we not say that the study of Fastern 
European history reveals vast perspectives and calls 
for a synthetic interpretation and co-ordination with 
the rest of history, both European and American? 
How can we understand the vital problems of the 
world without co-ordinating what we know of other 
parts of the world with what we should know of 
Eastern Europe? To bring the case nearer home, 
how many of us recall that the collapse of Russia as 
a World Power brought into our own foreign policy 
a note of danger and alarm in the Far East and had 
an undoubted influence on the calling of the Wash 
ington Conference in 1921? A few words from the 
official records themselves will illustrate how Russia 
became an American problem and how far we went 
to demonstrate that fact. 

Our interest in Eastern Europe—apart from mat 
ters pertaining to economic principles and the lack 
of sympathy for and fear of Bolshevik methods—is 
expressed from the point of view of American 
strategic interests in the Pacific and our traditional 
policy with regard to the Open Door. These are the 
interests which have led us to declare through two 
administrations, one Democratic and the other Re 
publican, for the territorial integrity of Russia and 
for the Open Door in Russia. The first clear state- 
ment was contained in the Colby Note of August, 
1920, and the next in the Note of May 31, 1921, 
where we informed Japan that “the course followed 
by the Government of Japan brings into question the 
very definite understanding concluded at the time the 
troops were sent to Siberia,’ and that “the Govern- 
ment of the United States must in candor explain its 
position and say to the Japanese Government that 
the United States can neither now nor hereafter 
recognize as valid any claim or title arising out of 
the present occupation and control, and that it cannot 
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acquiesce in any action taken by the Government of 
Japan which might impair existing treaty rights or 
the political or territorial integrity of Russia.’ The 
American Memorandum at the Washington Confer- 
ence, which cited this note and which was read into 
the records of that assembly, ended in the following 
words, with the request that Japan evacuate Siberia: 
“It is with the greatest friendliness that they reiterate 
the hope that Japan will find it possible to carry out 
within the near future her expressed intention of 
terminating finally the Siberian expedition and of 
restoring Sakhalin to the Russian people.” The 
Japanese anticipating this energetic action (made 
necessary by the collapse of Russia and the danger 
to American interests), stated at the Conference and 
had incorporated into the records the following: “In 
conclusion, the Japanese delegation is authorized to 
declare that it is the fixed and settled policy of Japan 
to respect the territorial integrity of Russia and to 
observe the principle of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of that country, as well as the principle 
of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations in every part of the Russian posses- 
sions.” Alaska, Siberia, the situation in the Pacific, 
were being affected by the collapse of Russia. From 


these notes it is doubtful whether the American peo- 
ple want other neighbors in Alaska than the Russians 
in Siberia. 

We may expect a strong and resolute stand in 
diplomacy by the United States should the scramble 
to recognize Soviet Russia de jure touch upon either 
our strategic interests in the Pacific, as represented 
by the territorial integrity of Russia, or our commer- 
cial interests, as represented by the Open Door, 
which Japan, at least, accepted for Russia. As it is, 
the recovery of Russia to even a resemblance of her 
pre-war condition will be a matter of some time. 
Paper arrangements for the monopoly of the export 
of oil or wheat evidently will not, at least, for some 
time, change anything vital to American interests. 
America is evidently interested in a strong, healthy 
Russia, capable of holding her own politically and 
economically in the Far East. 

As the Pacific comes to assume the place accorded 
to it in the future by shrewd observers all the way 
from Seward and Hay to Wilson and Lloyd George, 
may it not become true that we, as a people, will 
become relatively more interested in Eastern Europe 
than in Western Europe? Such is likely at least to 
be one of the tendencies of the future. 


Prospecting in the Field of Russian History 


BY GEROID TANQUARY ROBINSON, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Nore.—This article with the appended bibliography 
forms the introduction to the new edition of Kornilov’s 
“Modern Russian History” (Alexander S. Kaun’s transla- 
tion), to be published shortly by Alfred A. Knopf, of New 
York City. ‘The writer makes grateful acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to Professors Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
M. M. Knight, of Columbia, and Robert H. Lord, of 
Harvard, and to Mr. Lewis Mumford, for their critical 
reading of the introduction and for their suggestions for 
its improvement. 

G. T. R. 

In all that period of movement and change which 
separates our own time from the era of the Great 
French Revolution, there have perhaps been no events 
of such significance as those that have recently taken 
place in Russia. When the Parisian populace 
swarmed into the palaces of the nobles, and the peas- 
antry set the red cock crowing above the provincial 
chateaux, the interest of people abroad was drawn 
inevitably toward France, as it has recently been 
drawn with the same inevitability toward Russia. 
Sympathies were divided then, as they are now; nor 
was anything else to be expected. But the future 
will perhaps say of the people of our time as it has 
long been said of the foreign contemporaries of Mira- 
beau and Robespierre, that the one attitude quite 
inappropriate to the situation is that of eye-shut 
indifference. 

This new interest in Russia is the first step toward 
understanding, but it is a very short step indeed if 
it carries the student no farther than the journalistic 
writings which have been inspired by the events of 





these last tempestuous years. At first, journalism 
rushed in headlong where scholarship had hardly 
dared, or cared, to tread; but already in certain quar- 
ters, interest is broadening and deepening to include 
the whole sweep of Russian history, and indeed there 
is every reason why this should be so. 

It has become a mere platitude to say that just as 
the present has grown out of the past, so the com- 
prehension of what now is, can come only out of an 
understanding of what has been; but certainly every 
one who attempts to deal seriously with the Russian 
Revolution will be impressed more and more with the 
truth of this shop-worn truism. The Revolution be- 
gan—if one must look for a beginning—in the peas- 
ant risings which marked the opening years of the 
seventeenth century. During the preceding century, 
the system of serfdom had developed from small be- 
ginnings almost to maturity; the binding of the 
peasants to the soil, and the southward push of servile 
colonization into the steppe, had created a common 
grievance which might well make allies of the serfs 
within the settled territory and the free Cossacks who 
ranged the grasslands beyond the advancing frontier 
of serfdom. ‘Toward the end of the fifteen hundreds, 
the dynasty of Rurik fell into its dotage and then 
expired, and shortly thereafter the ruling class be- 
came so divided by factional quarrels as to invite a 
rising from below. In the social wars which fol- 
lowed, the peasants and the Cossacks were ultimately 
suppressed; but never again until 1917-18 was any 
revolutionary group to come so near as they had come 
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to a complete overturn of the economic, social, and 
political structure of the country. 

During the three centuries which intervened be- 
tween this “Time of Troubles” and the recent Revo- 
lution, the peasants attempted again and again to 
deal directly with serfdom and the agrarian prob- 
lem. Sometimes these attempts took the form of gen- 
eral risings in which the Cossacks also participated— 
such risings as those of Khmelnitski (in Little Rus- 
sian territory then controlled by Poland) and of 
Stenko Razin in the seventeenth century, and of 
Pugachev late in the eighteenth. But more often the 
disturbances were purely local and spontaneous in 
character, widely scattered in time and place, but re- 
curring again and again with a persistence which 
gives to the peasant opposition the character of a 
continuous and well-defined historic movement. The 
half-hearted emancipation of the ‘sixties endowed the 
peasantry with a kind of legalistic freedom, but it 
left them so poorly provided with land and so 
burdened with redemption-dues that they were worse 
off economically than before. Hence the emancipa- 
tion increased rather than diminished the stimulus to 
revolutionary activity on the part of the peasants, 
and the response came in the form of sporadic out- 
breaks, which developed into a general conflagration 
in 1905, and again in 1917-18. 

The revolutionary movement among the industrial 
workers, like that in the villages, is no yesterday's 
work of the pamphleteers. The lower classes in the 
towns participated in the major risings of the seven- 
teenth century, and in the eighteenth century the 
development of the first large-scale industrial estab- 
lishments, with a labor-force made up for the most 
part of serfs, was marked by disturbances which fre- 
quently required the employment of troops for their 
suppression. At the mines, the furnaces, and the 
foundries in the region of the Ural, the friction was 
especially severe, and the workers in these plants 
brought a considerable reinforcement to the peasant- 
Cossack revolution led by Pugachev. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century labor-disturbances 
were frequent, especially in the course of the lean 
years which followed the Napoleonic wars; but the 
expansion of machine-industry and of the industrial 
working-class was long delayed in Russia, and it was 
only toward the end of the century that the revolu- 
tionary labor-movement began to gather the strength 
which it presently exhibited in the Revolution of 
1905. 

Within the circle of polite society, liberal ideas 
began to circulate in the day of Great Catherine, but 
it was not until 1825 that the first skirmish occurred 
between the upper-class revolutionists and the Gov- 
ernment. This “Decembrist Rising” has often been 
described as the initial conflict of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement, but as a matter of fact the issues 
raised were superficial, and the forces of small con- 
sequence, by comparison with those involved in the 
great popular revolts of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. So, too, the spectacular activities 
of the small number of revolutionary intellectuals 


have tended to monopolize the accounts of the sub- 
sequent history of the revolutionary movement, to 
the exclusion of its peasant and proletarian phases, 
although events have now proved that the intelli- 
gentsia were far from monopolizing the movement 
itself. The contribution of the intellectuals, and 
especially the inspirational effect of their activities, 
is not to be left out of account; but certainly it would 
be difficult to explain the Revolution of 1917-18 as 
the latest phase of a movement which had always 
found its chief support among the intelligentsia. 

Cutting vertically across class-lines and class 
interests, and producing weird complications in a 
situation otherwise sufficiently complex, are those 
manifestations of nationalism which became more and 
more emphatic as the nineteenth century drew toward 
its close. During the recent Revolution, the spirit 
of nationalism made its mark upon the map of the 
old Empire in a way that must be quite incompre- 
hensible to one who has not studied the historic inter- 
relations of the peoples concerned; for example, 
those of the Poles with the Lithuanians and the 
Ukrainians; of the German Balts with the Letts and 
the Esths; of the Swedes with the Finns; and of the 
Great Russians with all the rest. The dramatic rise 
of the peasant vernaculars of the Baltic region 
Finnish, Esth, Lettish and Lithuanian—into general 
employment as literary languages is a development 
of comparatively recent date (for example, in the 
decade 1893-1903, the number of Swedish papers 
published in Finland increased by five, and the num 
ber of Finnish papers by forty-nine); but the posi 
tion of these peoples today, and of those numerous 
national groups which remain still within the Soviet 
Union, is a matter that calls upon some centuries of 
history for its explanation. 

In fine, the end and outcome of our argument is 
simply this: that the various forces and tendencies 
which have recently become so conspicuous in Rus- 
sian life have in fact been operating through a very 
long period of time and are not possibly to be com- 
prehended in their present manifestations without 
some study of their past. The high aim of history, 
always far beyond a full attainment, is understand- 
ing; but certainly the student will be carried a little 
farther along the way, if he comes to see that the 
events of 1917-18 simply mark the largest and latest 
development of a movement already three hundred 
years in progress. 


IT. 

Starting out with an assumption of interest in the 
Revolution, we have been saying that the past must 
necessarily be drawn upon for the illumination of the 
present, but this does not mean that we have fallen 
in with the current tendency of historians always to 
stress those events of the past which seem to bear 
most directly upon our own time. If it is the his 
torian’s first purpose to elucidate the present, he may 
succeed very well in doing just that; but in the proc- 
ess, he may easily produce an unbalanced and 
distorted picture of what has gone before. 
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The material with which the historian has to deal 
is as solid and substantial, as completely external to 
himself, as is that of the chemist or the astronomer. 
With every tick of the clock, a new increment of this 
material is frozen into immutability; the thing is 
done and finished, and nothing that comes after can 
change it by ever so little. As the scholar of a later 
time looks back upon this unchanging material, his 
selection and emphasis of detail will be controlled 
either by an interest in the period in which he writes, 
or by an interest in the period about which he is 
writing; the one focal point is always changing, the 
other always the same, and the reader may judge 
which type of interest is the more likely to draw out 
a true and adequate picture of the past. 

What we are trying to say is that the past has its 
own distinct claims upon the historian—claims which 
ean hardly be satisfied incidentally, in the process of 
illuminating the contemporary scene. To be sure, 
the historian can write only in the present; his view 
of the past is necessarily rendered astigmatic by the 
special conditions which surround him, but this does 
not mean that he is called upon to magnify this de- 
fect of vision and to make of it a_ self-conscious 
virtue. It does not mean, for example, that the Rus- 
sian historian who is primarily interested in the Revo- 
lution is the man best fitted to write the history of 
Russia in the nineteenth century; on the contrary, 
the man who attempts today to write the history of 
this period will find it extremely difficult in any case 
to avoid over-emphasizing the importance of the revo- 
lutionary movement. In fact, the only interest that 
is likely to produce an adequate history of Russia in 
the nineteenth century is an interest in the history of 
Russia in the nineteenth century—an interest in the 
particular subject, in and for itself. The followers 
of exact science have long appreciated the value of 
this kind of devotion to truth for its own sake, but 
among historians there seems to be an increasing dis- 
position to apologize for any work that has no direct 
hearing upon some topic of the day. 

For the student who is moved by abstract curiosity 
to study the historic life of man, the fascination of 
the Russian field lies in part in its very remoteness 
from the concerns, present and past, of Western Eu- 
rope and America. The gradual separation of Rome 
from Byzantium is paralleled in historical studies by 
a gradual abandonment of the Eastern field, but this 
does not mean that the classical heritage of the East 
ceased then to exist. In the East, civilization long 
escaped or parried such shattering blows as fell upon 
Western Furope, and it was in the period of deepest 
decline in the West that Byzantine culture flowered 
in its second Golden Age. As the Germans learned 
their lessons from Rome, so the Eastern Slavs went 
to school to Byzantium—with this difference, that the 
Slavs did not come so near pulling the school-house 
down on top of themselves and their teachers. It 
was during the second Golden Age of Byzantium that 
trade flowed most freely down across Western Russia 
from the Baltic Sea to the Black, and on to the Bos- 
phorus; it was then that the Russians formed their 
closest contact with the old world, adopted the Greek 





faith, and built a line of Byzantine churches stretch- 
ing northward into the forests of the Finnish Gulf, 
where the Cathedral of St. Sophia, at Novgorod, still 
stands as one of the most beautiful examples of By- 
zantine architecture. With old Byzantium. still 
flourishing while the Slavs raised a new Byzantium 
at Kiev, the promise of Eastern civilization seemed 
for the time far richer than that of the West, and 
even the dimming of that prospect cannot eclipse the 
historic interest of the period. 

The Russians are set off from Western Europe not 
only by the circumstance that they drew their in- 
heritance from Byzantium rather than from Rome, 
but by the longest continuous contact with Asiatics 
which has marked the history of any major European 
people. ‘This contact dates from pre-historic times, 
and attains its major importance in the period which 
follows the decline of Kiev. The character and ex- 
tent of the Asiatic influence is still a matter of debate 
among Russian scholars, but this circumstance tends 
to stimulate interest, rather than to allay it. 

In the eighteenth century, Western influences 
mingle for the first time in important measure with 
those of Byzantium and of Asia, but this does not 
mean that Russian history loses henceforward its dis- 
tinctive character. As a matter of fact, many of the 
old qualitative differences still persist, but in the 
eighteenth century, and especially in the latter part 
of the nineteenth, the thing that most impresses the 
student 1s the rapid rate of change. In France, the 
break-up of serfdom and of the manorial land-system 
occupied something like seven centuries; in Russia, 
a change roughly equivalent to this has taken place 
in as many decades. Machine-industry, long delayed 
in its establishment, has likewise developed with 
great rapidity since the ‘eighties; in a period of thir- 
teen years at the end of the last century the number 
of workers in the mines and factories and on the rail- 
ways nearly doubled, while the annual output of pig- 
iron, the product of a key-industry, increased more 
than five times over. Again—to turn to a different 
field of endeavor—the Russians have built up in a 
century a great contribution to world-literature, in a 
language that had not yet come into literary use at 
the time of Milton and Racine; and now on the crest 
of this wave of change there has come the Revolu- 
tion, with its attempt to discard an economic system 
which is generally considered to be still in the early 
stages of its development. 

Such are some of the phenomena that have been 
produced in the great Eurasian plain, almost unob- 
served by Western students; and such in part is the 
basis for our conclusion that, in respect at once to 
their richness and to the degree of their neglect by 
Occidental scholarship, the only other fields of his- 
tory comparable with this are those two that lie 
buried still more deeply in the East—India and the 
Chinese Empire. 


IIT. 
It would be a futile business indeed to attempt to 
interest the collegiate public in the history of Russia, 
if there were no prospect that this interest could be 
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satisfied; and in some quarters the belief still per- 
sists that such is the case. Shortly before the Great 
War a course in Russian History figured for a time 
in the catalogue of one of our American universities, 
and then presently dropped out of sight. The writer 
was somewhat surprised at this turning back from 
the plough, and all the more surprised when the 
instructor informed him that there was not enougi 
serviceable reading-matter available in English to 
keep the students busy. 

At that time the situation was certainly not so bad 
as it was pictured, and in the intervening years there 
has been a notable improvement. The most important 
recent addition to the body of materials on Russia 
available in English, and the most useful single work 
on the modern period now extant in this language, 
is Mr. Kaun’s translation of Kornilov’s history of 
Russia in the nineteenth century. The popularity of 
this work in academic circles has been such that the 
publisher now considers himself justified in reissuing 
it in a cheaper edition for the express use of college 
classes. 

To say that Kornilov is the most useful book that 
can be placed in the student’s hands is not to imply 
that this simple operation will solve all the teacher's 
problems; indeed, it is neither hoped nor expected 
that the volume will become the basis of what is 
called a textbook course. From the standpoint of 
the student, and from that of the teacher as well, 
there are the best of reasons why no such method 
should be followed. The student will usually enter 
the class without even the most elementary knowledge 
of the subject, such as may be taken for granted in 
any advanced work in Western European history ; 
but, on the other hand, he will hardly develop an 
interest in Russian history, or find the opportunity 
to study it, until late in his academic career, at a 
time when he is ready for something a little more 
enlightening than the one-book, one-track quiz. 
Again, the teacher will hardly undertake the work 
in this new field as a matter of routine; indeed, he 
is almost certain to be inspired by a special enthu- 
siasm for the subject and by a strong feeling that he 
himself has something of a contribution to make; 
hence, he will not find Kornilov or any other book 
altogether to his liking, and the chances are that he 
will not only draw upon a number of different works, 
but will even depart considerably from Kornilov’s 
organization and manner of treatment. The teacher 
may not agree with the writer of this introduction 
that the importance of the early history is such as 
to justify the devotion of half the year to develop- 
ments prior to 1725—a period which lies entirely 
outside the scope of Kornilov’s detailed chapters— 
but, at any rate, he is likely to feel that Kornilov’s 
prefatory sketch of early Russian History is hardly 
comprehensible to American students who have not 
already gained some acquaintance with the subject, 
as Russian collegians would have done, in the lower 
schools. Again, the teacher will perhaps find Korni- 
lov and Kaun not altogether adequate in their treat- 
ment of certain specific matters—such, for example, 


as the village commune, the household industry, the 
modern industrial revolution, the development of na- 
tionalism and the attempts at Russification, the rise 
of the several national literatures, the eastward ex- 
pansion, and the general run of foreign relations. 
From every standpoint, then, it is both natural and 
desirable that teacher and student should take a criti- 
cal attitude toward this subject; and the purpose of 
the writer in appending a bibliography to this intro- 
duction is to stimulate rather than to direct or limit 
the work of criticism and construction. 


IV. 

Not a settled satisfaction, but a sharpening of 
curiosity is the effect most to be hoped for from pre 
liminary work in any branch of scholarship; and 
surely among the American students who are now 
entering the Russian field, there are some who will 
feel the urge to push on until they have become ex- 
plorers in their own right. For the encouragement 
of such adventurers, it may be said that this field 
presents a challenging combination of great oppor- 
tunities and great obstacles. 

The linguistic difficulty is one that must be over- 
come at the start, but it is worth remembering that 
no barrier of language has been allowed to stand 
between modern scholarship and the original sources 
of the ancient East, Greece, Rome, and the mediaeval 
West. 

When it comes to the question of the character 
and accessibility of the primary materials themselves, 
the student will discover that in Russia historical 
investigation in some of its most important phases is 
still a pioneer’s work, even for the Russians them- 
selves—this not only because Russian scholarship was 
comparatively late in its development, but because 
some of the archives which under the old régime were 
as closely barred as political prisons, are now being 
opened and examined for the first time. 

The records of the old Government are peculiarly 
rich and valuable for two reasons; first, because of 
their breidth and minuteness (they are the records 
of a centra!ized all-seeing bureaucracy ); and second, 
because of the character of the phenomena they 
record (they are the records of a bureaucracy which, 
according to Western standards, developed in ad- 
vance of a comparatively primitive society, and was 
therefore in a position to make laboratory-notes upon 
a variety of phenomena which were not subjected in 
the West to any such thorough inspection; for ex- 
ample, the Russian official records offer to the stu- 
dent of the agrarian problem a series of elaborate 
statistical studies of the village commune). 

Under the old régime a good deal had already been 
done to make the materials of history accessible to 
investigators. The records remained dispersed 
among the various governmental departments in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, but a number of the central 
institutions of the Government, such as some of the 
Ministries, the Holy Synod, the Council of State, and 
the Senate, had issued catalogs or other similar aids 
to research. In 1884 the Government began to estab- 
lish local archival commissions, which were charged 
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with the duty of preparing catalogs and of publishing 
important papers. 

Long before this, in 1811, the Commission for the 
Publication of Letters Patent and Treaties was in- 
stituted, and in 1813, thirteen years before the ap- 
pearance of the initial volume of the German Monu- 
menta, this commission issued its first publication. In 
1834 the Archaeographic Commission was established 
“to organize the systematic exploitation of the manu- 
script sources of Russian history scattered in the 
public and private repositories of the country,” and 
“to collect and publish documents relative to the his- 
tory of Russia before the reforms of Peter the 
Great.” The Archaeological Commission, charged 
with the duty of directing excavation-work and super- 
vising the care of historic remains, was organized 
twenty-five years later, and these three bodies, to- 
gether with some of the Ministries, the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences established in 1726, and the 
Imperial Russian Historical Society, all displayed a 
considerable activity in the publication of historical 
materials. 

Among the most significant publications dealing 
with the earlier period are elaborately illustrated re- 
ports of the Greek finds in South Russia, and more 
than two hundred volumes of old Russian chronicles, 
laws, lives of saints of the Greek Church, and other 
like materials. In passing, it may be remarked that 
the two most important Russian chronicles are ob- 
tainable in Western languages, ‘Nestor’ in French 
(Paris, Leroux, 1884) and the “Chronicle of Nov- 
gorod” in English (London, Camden Society, 1914). 

For the more recent history, there are, notably, 
the Imperial Historical Society’s collection of docu- 
ments for the period from the sixteenth century to 
the early nineteenth, comprising more than one hun- 
dred volumes; the centenary histories of most of the 
imperial ministries, published shortly before the 
Russo-Japanese War; the official reports on industry 
and transportation and especially on agriculture and 
the condition of the peasantry; the special volumes 
of documents pertaining to the relations of Russia 
with Central Asia, Persia, Turkey, Poland, and 
Western Europe; the collection of treaties and letters 
patent for the period from the thirteenth century to 
the eighteenth; and Martens’ collection of treaties 
concluded since the seventeenth century, published in 
fifteen volumes (1874-1909), with Russian 
French or German texts in parallel columns. 

In the early days of the Revolution, the archives 
naturally suffered both from direct attack and from 
neglect, but since that time a notable change has been 
made, with the concentration of archival administra- 
tion, central and local, for old materials and for new, 
in the hands of a single department of the Govern- 
ment. According to Prof. A. Presniakov, writing in 
the American Historical Review for January, 1923, 
“this formal reorganization has been accompanied in 
the past few years by untiring efforts to seek out the 
scattered archives, to find new buildings for them, 
and to classify, index, and catalog them.” In the 


and 


case of antiquities and other like historical remains a 
similar concentration of control has been effected. 

The Revolution has opened the way for a general 
re-examination of the sources of Russian history, a 
task which promises to stretch out almost indefinitely 
into the future. Already important discoveries have 
been made, some of them running back to the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and even now some 
of these new materials are finding their way into 
print. The Historico-Economic Archive in Leningrad 
has established a journal devoted to the pre-revolu- 
tionary history of the peasantry and the industrial 
working class; the Historico-Revolutionary Archive, 
incorporating the files of the old Police Department 
—with their record of a long and devoted study of 
the revolutionary movement—has begun to publish 
some of its findings, and a similar work is being car- 
ried on by the Commission for the Collection and 
Study of Materials on the October Revolution and 
on the History of the Russian Communist Party. 
Naturally, the labor of research and publication has 
been most active in the field of the revolutionary 
movement, although the work has by no means been 
confined within these limits; but it happens that the 
discoveries which have attracted most attention 
abroad are those which have to do with foreign rela- 
tions. Documents published at intervals since 1918 
have necessitated more than one amendment of dip- 
lomatic history, and inasmuch as the work of examina- 
tion and publication is still in progress, it is quite 
certain that other important revisions will be 
necessary, 

It would be naive indeed to suppose that historical 
work is now proceeding without restriction in Soviet 
Russia, but whatever may be the difficulties encoun- 
tered, they are in a general way complementary to 
those which existed under the old régime. The new 
Government is hardly sensitive upon the same points 
as the old, and the work which it is most ready to 
facilitate is precisely that which was impossible only 
a few years ago. If, before the Revolution, Russia 
summoned the scholar to fields still unexplored, so 
does it all the more today. The opportunity appeals 
not a little to the spirit of adventure; but is the ex- 
ploit more fantastic than those which drew Prescott 
in spirit to Spain and Motley to the Netherlands? 
Certainly there was something of the adventurer in 
Henry C. Lea, sitting there in his study in Philadel- 
phia and recreating the institutions of the Mediaeval 
Church by the sheer force of his intellect and his 
imagination; nor would one deny a measure of this 
same quality to Charles Gross, Admiral Mahan, 
Henry Osborn Taylor. Americans have gone abroad 
before, and not returned home empty-handed. A few, 
a very few, have already penetrated into Eastern 
Europe, where there waits now a task which calls 
for all the industry and intellect and imagination, all 
the good sense, honesty, and sheer devotion that the 
scholar may possess. 
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Readings in the History of 
Modern Russia 


One of the most valuable features of Kornilov’s 
work in the original Russian is a bibliography con- 
veniently arranged by period and subject; but natu- 
rally this bibliography includes only a very few ref- 
erences to materials in Western European languages. 
The following lists are designed to make easily ac- 
cessible the most useful discussions in English of the 
various phases of modern Russian history, and .to 
point the way to books of special interest in French 
and German. Within each category, the initial posi- 
tion is given to the shorter general accounts in Eng- 
lish, and these are followed by the more detailed 
discussions, general and special, and in certain in- 
stances by works of fiction in which the authors have 
described the life of their own time; in each case 
the date and place of publication are noted in the 
first citation of a given work. 

It is only with some hesitation that the bibliogra- 
phy has been extended into the post-revolutionary 
period, and the inclusion under this heading of a 
number of references of slight consequence is to be 
excused only on the ground that nothing better is 
yet available. 

G. T. R. 


I. BrsriogkapHy anv Hisroriocrapny. 


Cambridge Modern History. London and New York, 
1903-12. 14 vols. (Bibliographies for appropriate 
chapters at end of each volume.) 

Lavisse, E., and Rambaud, A. Histoire générale. Paris, 
1893-1901. 12 vols. (Bibliographies at end of appro- 
priate chapters.) 

Kerner, R. J. Slavic Europe. 
(An invaluable bibliography.) 

International Labour Office. Bibliography of Industrial 
and Labour Questions in Soviet Russia. Geneva, 1922 
(English and French materials only.) 

Slavonic Review. School of Slavonic Studies, University 
of London. (For notices of current publications.) 
Langlois, C. V. Manuel de bibliographie historique. Paris, 
1901-04, 2 vols. Vol. Il, pp. 544-546 and 549-559. 
Feldman, J. Historical Studies in Poland: a Bibliographical 
Survey. Slavonic Review, March, 1924, pp. 660-666. 
Presniakov, A. Historical Research in Russia during the 
: Revolutionary Period. American Historical Review, 

January, 1923, pp. 248-257. 


Cambridge, Mass., 1918. 


Il, Tue Narvurar SEtrine. 
Mill, H. R., ed. International Geography. New York, 1919. 
Pp. 386-409. Aitoff, A. The Russian Empire. 
Lyde, L. W. Continent of Europe. London, 1920. Pp. 
402-426. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, A. 
Tr. from the French by Z. A. Rogozin. 
1898. 3 vols. Vol. I, pp. 1-53. 
Philippson, A. Landeskunde des europiischen Russlands 
nebst Finnlands, Leipsig, 1908. 
Hettner, A. Das europiische Russland. 


“mpire of the Tsars and the Russians. 
New York, 


Leipsig, 1905. 


Ill. Tue Earuier History. 
A. Russia, 

Masaryk, T.G. Spirit of Russia. Tr. from the German 
by E. and C. Paul. London, 1919. 2 vols. Vol. 
I, pp. 1-65. 

Beazley, R., Forbes, N., and Birkett, G. A. Russia 
from the Varangians to the Bolsheviks. Oxford, 
1918. Pp. 1-247. 

Rambaud, A. History of Russia. Tr. from the French 
by L. B. Lang. Boston, 1879-82. 3 vols. Vol. I 

and vol. II, pp. 1-126. 





B. 


B, 


Kluchevsky, V. O. History of Russia. Tr. from the 
Russian by C. J. Hogarth. London, 1911-13. 3 
vols. (The portion of the original work here trans- 
lated extends only to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century.) 

Bain, R. N. First Romanovs (1613-1725). 
1905. 

Briickner, A. Geschichte Russlands bis zum Ende des 
18 Jahrhunderts. Gotha, 1896. Vol. I. 

Poland. 

Phillips, W. A. Poland. New York, 1915. 

Orvis, J. S. Brief History of Poland. 
Pp. 1-166. 

l.ewinski-Corwin, E. H. Political History of Poland. 
New York, 1917. Pp. 1-275. 

Répel, R., and Caro, J. Geschichte Polens. Hamburg, 
1840-88. 5 vols, (Extends only to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century.) 

Russia and Poland. 

Bain, R. N. Slavonic Europe: a Political History of 
Poland and Russia from 1447 to 1796. Cambridge, 
1908. Pp. 1-327. 

Schiemann, T. Russland, Polen und Livland bis ins 17. 
Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1886-87. 2 vols. 


London, 


Pp. 1-42. 
Boston, 1916. 


Tue Latrrer HaAtr or tHe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

General and Biographical Materials. 

Masaryk, T. G. Spirit of Russia. Vol. I. Pp. 65-81. 

Beazley, A., ete. Russia from the Varangians to the 
Bolsheviks. Pp. 248-353. 

Bain, R. N. Slavonic Europe. Pp. 328-434. 

Rambaud, A, History of Russia. Vol. II, pp. 127-270. 

Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VI, pp. 657-701. 
Hétzsch, O. Catherine II. 

Hodgetts, E. A. B. Life of Catherine the Great. Lon 
don, 1914. 

Waliszewski, K. Romance of an Empress, Catherine 
II of Russia. Tr. from the French. London, 1894 

Waliszewski, K. Story of a Throne. Tr. from the 
French. London, 1895. 2 vols. 

Briickner, A. Katharina die Zweite. Berlin, 1883. 

Riviere, C. de la. Catherine II et la révolution fran 
caise. Paris, 1895. 

Bilbasov, A. Katharina II, Kaiserin von Russland, im 
Urtheile der Weltliteratur. Tr. from the Russian. 
Berlin, 1897. 2 vols. 

Catherine II, Memoirs. Tr. from the French. London 
and New York, 1859. 

Masson, C. F. P. Mémoirs secrets sur la Russie pen- 
dant les régnes de Catherine II et de Paul Ter. 
Paris, 1800. 2 vols. 

Economic and Social Conditions at the Climax of 

Serfdom. 

Kovalevsky, M. M. Modern Customs and Ancient Laws 
of Russia. London, 1891. Pp. 69-97 and 209-221. 

Mavor, J. Economic History of Russia. New York, 
1914. 2 vols. (New ed. in preparation, 1924.) 
Vol. I, pp. 183-315 and 429-521, esp. bk. II, chap. 
I; also vol. II, pp. 3-62. 

Miliukov, P. Essais sur Vhistoire de la civilization russe. 
Tr. from the Russian by P. Dramas and D. Soskice 
Paris, 1901. (Also tr. into German.) Portions of 
parts II and IV. 

Coxe, W. Travels into Poland, Russia, ete. 3d ed. 
London, 1785-91. 5 vols. Vols. I and II, books 
III-VI, and book XI. 
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Building a Course in the Social Studies 
for the Junior High School 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DeEsIRABILITY OF A UNitT CouRsE. 


The junior high school movement has progressed 
to the point where its successful inauguration involves 
not alone fundamental changes in organization and 
administration, but a thorough-going reorganization 
of the course of study. There is a demand for 
courses of study in history, geography, and civics 
(to name the more familiar subjects included in the 
social studies), which will make it possible for one 
and the same teacher to handle these subjects, as 
has long been the practice in the elementary grades. 
There is a feeling in many quarters that if this is 
done there will not only be a gain on the administra- 
tive side, but a decided economy of time and an im- 
provement in the quality of learning. Certainly in 
the smaller systems it will not be possible to provide 
for teachers of the separate subjects, and it is a 
question whether such an arrangement would be 
desirable if it were possible. 

Within the same period which has witnessed the 
development of the junior high school idea the at 
tention of our citizens has been drawn more and 
more to the interdependence of the peoples and na- 
tions of the world. Our own relations with these 
nations have -become more and more complex. These 
facts make it necessary for our students to secure 
a better grasp of the social, economic, and political 
conditions of a certain region, or of the countries of 
that region, and to consider the relation of each of 
these to ourselves and to the rest of the world. Such 
a survey demands that these closely related subjects 
be conceived as one body of closely related material, 
if so organized as to give the student an intelligent 
understanding of society, its modes of living, its 
problems, and its relationships. 


THe CorRELATION AND Fusion oF MATERIAL As 
SOLUTIONS. 

How shall such a unit course—for that is what 
such a situation seems to demand—be organized and 
taught? This question has given rise to two more 
or less distinct points of view, with schemes ranging 


all the way from one extreme to the other. An ar 
rangement with which the school world has long been 
familiar is that of attempting a certain amount of 
correlation, but it is difficult to devise any time sched 
ule which will keep each of the subjects involved at 
a place where it is most helpful to each of the others, 
thus utilizing the results of instruction in the one in 
effecting a more thorough mastery of the others. It 
is proposed in some quarters to take the subject- 
matter represented by these fields and abandon alto- 
gether the idea of maintaining their separate iden- 
tities as History, Geography, and Civics. Its advo 
cates would set up certain objectives to be attained 
and then select at will materials from each and all 
of the fields which would realize these. Such an 
effort may be described as a kind of fusion of subject 
matter. Such a course is neither history, geography, 
nor civies, but partakes of the nature of each and is 
conceived as more nearly approximating a true course 
in the social studies because of the very fact that it 
does ignore subject-matter boundaries. The expo- 
nents of the idea also insist that in sclecting their 
material they have adhered closely to the so-called 
“laws of learning.” These are assumed rather than 
specifically stated. The real criteria upon which the 
course is organized are the findings of modern psy 
chology. Be this as it may, the important point to 
be recognized is the apparent abandonment of sub 
ject-matter bounds and limits. It is assumed that 
the attempts by scholars to define these fields in 
the past and to enunciate the principles cementing 
together the data involved have contributed little or 
nothing of real value in formulating any scheme of 
popular education. 

OvuTLINE AND GENESIS OF PRESENT PROPOSAL. 

But there is still another substitute for the older 
idea of correlation. This seeks to utilize the results 
of the gradual differentiation of subject-matter and 
the elaboration of a technique peculiar to each of 
the fields involved and capitalizes them as valuable 
educational assets. Within the grades VII-IX, which 
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constitute the junior high school cycle, the social 
studies are always conceived as a unit, even though 
the materials are drawn from the fields of history, 
geography, and civics. They are organized in such 
a manner as to realize the objectives sought by the 
junior high school, but there is an attempt to pre- 
serve at the same time the values which scholars 
attach to this body of knowledge. It would strive 
to conserve some of the essential values represented 
by the very separateness of these fields, but recog- 
nize their close relationship and the exigencies of the 
teaching situation. Integration, rather than correla- 
tion, is the goal set. 

There is at the same time an attempt to recognize 
the application of the principles of the newer psy- 
chology in the organization and presentation of these 
materials, and a specific effort is made to adjust such 
curriculum materials to the demands of the life out- 
side the school. There is a recognition, however, 
that the newer procedure itself rests upon assump- 
tions which need to be subjected to more objective 
tests than have thus far been possible. The “ex- 
perience of the race” is still looked upon as posses- 
sing value in the field of curriculum making. 

A group of teachers of training and long experi 
ence share the responsibility for the actual setting 
up of the plan which follows. It is serving at present 
as the basis for the work being carried on in the 
Lincoln School and also in the recently organized 
junior high schools of Newton, Mass. It is offered 
as a plan for realizing a course in the junior high 
school in accordance with the tentative proposals of 
the Committee on History and Education for Citizen- 
ship in the Schools. It is also in harmony with the 
efforts of the scholars represented by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Presentation of the Social Studies to 
aid the schools in the formulation of a program which 
should safeguard the values which scholars recognize 
in these separate fields of study. This does not mean 
that the definitions agreed upon in their report have 
been closely followed. Its sponsors have rather ac- 
cepted the principle that such a course shall recog 
nize the separate aims and values attaching to a field. 
but always in terms of the aims and values recog- 
nized in the study of closely related fields. 


Tue Psycuovoagicat Bases: Tue Ipea or RELATION- 
SHIPS IN THIS CONNECTION. 


Principle, How Children Learn. The 
selection of content material is in accordance with 
the way children learn, i. e., the way in which the 
apperceptive faculties develop. It is assumed that 
the recognition of relationships is one of the evi- 
dences of learning. ‘The peculiar task of the teacher 
in this field of the social studies is to make sure that 
the child apprehends those relationships peculiar to 
and supplied by these related fields. The material 
which goes into the course is based upon concepts 
drawn from the social studies and organized about 
these concepts. Each of these concepts satisfies the 
major objective, that of apprehending relationships. 

The Concepts Involved and the Principles govern- 
ing their Selection. In every case the relationships 


Guiding 


involved have been “scientifically” determined and 
therefore represent the nearest approach which we 
possess to the truth, in that they are the result of the 
findings of experts in the field; in other words, of 
historians, economists, geographers, political scien- 
tists, etc. It is further assumed that these concepts 
ultimately contribute toward an understanding of the 
world in which we live and of which we form a part. 
The identity of the subjects combined therefore 
would be preserved to this extent, that these rela- 
tionships would be analyzed as to the elements con- 
trolling them, whether the phenomena involved should 
be attributed merely to the passing of time and the 
changes which this involves (history), or to material 
conditions which have not yet been dominated by man 
(geography). 

RELATION OF THE MaTeriaL To “THINKING VALUES 

AND TO PReEsENT-Day ProBLemMs: CHARACTER 
oF Proposed MERGER. 


The ultimate goal throughout is to be an apprecia- 
tion not alone of certain “problems” which now seem 
paramount, but of the complexity and “problem” 
character of our present-day environment, with some 
recognition and understanding of the conditions re- 
sponsible therefor. As the goal which is sought 
throughout is “clear thinking’ on the present situa- 
tion, with the problems characteristic of it, the iden- 
tity of these materials has been preserved, but not 
as separate subjects, in separate compartments, but 
with such a separate treatment that children may be 
able (so far as this may be possible with their limita- 
tions of age and intelligence) to clarify their own 
thinking by allocating to nature or to man, or to a 
combination of the two factors, the responsibility for 
or the origin of the complex nature of modern life. 
The assumption is that each of these fields has its 
specific contribution to make to the enlightenment of 
man and is being developed with a view to his better- 
ment—the real progress attained in each field keep- 
ing pace with and being conditioned upon the benefits 
which are thereby conferred upon the race. Such 
progress can be transferred to the man on the street 
by mirroring the results of these scholarly studies in 
the curricula of our public schools. 

ReLation or Sucn « Course to Earvier Courses. 

The material which would appear in such a course 
and its arrangement would not be altogether new. It 
is assumed that existing curricula have been shaped 
in part at least under the guidance of and subject to 
the reactions of expert teachers. Such courses of 
study therefore perpetuate certain concepts and rep- 
resent a certain modicum of content that cannot be 
disregarded, but must shape and mould any reorgani- 
zation of curriculum materials. The “experience of 
the race,” which may now rest on an a priori basis, 
cannot be ignored in any reorganization of junior 
high school materials. This modicum of content now 
faces a test or a series of tests, which it is hoped 
will enable the school world the better to appraise 
its true worth by a more objective method of testing 
and selection. 
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The history element in this connection. In line 
with this assumption a certain minimum of the con- 
tent material would be drawn from the courses now 
being taught rather widely in the VI grade and 
known as the European background of American his- 
tory. This material, however, would be allocated 
to the VIIth grade on the assumption that its rela- 
tionships can be better apprehended there, and that 
such content material is more in harmony with the 
aims and purposes served by the junior high school 
cycle. 

The Geography Element in this Connection. Again 
in the domain of geography some of the material 
utilized in grades VII and VIII has already been 
introduced into the curricula of schools of the better 
type and represents attempts to introduce the pupil 
to fields more remote in space and to methods more 
in harmony with his developing powers, e. g., in the 
use of problems or projects. Although it is proposed 
to cover fields which are now being taught in Grades 
VII and VIII, there is a marked difference in the 
concepts or relationships sought and their handling 
in relation to the other elements involved; namely, 
the history and the civics. 

The relation of the content in Civics to that in 
History and Geography. It is already apparent that 
little has been said as to the allocation or selection 
of material from the field of civics. It is assumed 
that prior to the VIIth grade there has been an in- 
cidental teaching of the “civic virtues’ (see the 
Philadelphia Course of Study for an organization of 
this material); that some attention has been given 
to the idea of co-operation, and that there has been 
a brief survey of the national government (for the 
benefit in part of those whose education is completed 
by the end of the VIth year). It is assumed that 
some contacts have already been established with 
governmental agencies and functions through the ob- 
servance of certain days (Fire-Prevention Day, 
Clean-up Day, Safety-First Week, Thrift Week, and 
the like) ; through an emphasis upon current happen- 
ings; through such purposeful activities as school 
councils, school traffic squads, etc., and through the 
school nurse or doctor and agencies like the juvenile 
court and the attendance department. Following 
the same procedure as has characterized the selec- 
tion of materials from the other fields, that of de- 
pending somewhat upon “the experience of the race” 
for a basis of content, phases of community civics 
have been selected for this cycle, but much of this 
material would appear in Grade IX. Attention is 
especially drawn at this point to the fact that a 
careful analysis of much of the material which is 
now being taught under the caption “Community 
Civics” reveals clearly the inclusion of much that 
really belongs to other fields, e. g., that of general 
science. The “elements of community welfare’ (see 
Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
N. E. A.), which have been selected for emphasis, 
are those of communication, transportation, and 
wealth. Those treated as such in existing courses 
reveal little that can properly be conceived as civics 


or that can be treated in citizenship relations (see 
Definition of Civics in Report of American Political 
Science Association). It is assumed that the inclu- 
sion of this wide range of material is one explanation 
of the apparent failure of much of this work to 
function, 

Revation or Tuis Junior High Scuoot Unir ro 
THE ELEMENTARY AND Senior Hicu Scuoor 
Courses IN THE Sociat Stupies. 

This unit is conceived as but a part of a larger 
whole. An effort has been made to select and or- 
ganize the material with reference to what has gone 
before and what is likely to follow in this and other 
closely related fields. No attempt has been made to 
set up an ideal course for the grades outside the 
limits of the junior high school. It has been planned 
so that it can at once be put in operation and rests 
as to content and method in the earlier grades upon 
the assumption that in history the pupil has alread 
acquired some knowledge of the history of the United 
States by means of a survey in story or biographical 
form, a survey which may be more or less discon- 
nected; that in geography he has learned something 
about the geography of his own community and state 
(local geography ), and also that of the United States 
and North and South America, but that he has little 
or no conception of the other half of the world; that 
he has learned to use the map and in a measure to 
differentiate between physical and political geog 
raphy; that he has come in contact with the more 
elementary industries, possibly through actual visits. 
or through pictures or lantern slides; and that he 
has learned something as to the grouping and manner 
of life of the peoples of the earth (modes of living). 
Whether this particular organization for the junior 
high school cycle will be in entire harmony with later 
reorganizations of the other grades will depend in 
part upon the results of the introduction of such a 
course. In any case the ground will be cleared for 
more comprehensive courses covering the 

years. 


twelve 


Principat Concepts INVOLVED. 

Geography. The outstanding concept emphasized 
is that of geographic control—the recognition of the 
kinds of control which have their origin in natural 
conditions, and the nature of their influence upon 
man. “Geography is concerned with the discovery 
and interpretation of the relations between the plhiysi- 
cal environment and life forms. Physical environ 
ment includes the controls of nature that take place 
largely apart from the dominating intellectual con- 
trol of man.” These controls center 
physical features as climate, ocean, plain, oasis, river, 
forest, grasslands, and the like, as they have tended 
to shape the life and habits of the people of the world 
from the earliest times to the present. 
ample Fairgrieve, Geography and World Power, 
Chaps. II, VII, XIII.) The recognition of these 
controls is a concept appropriate to the junior high 
school cycle in that it demands a broader outlook 
and calls for some consideration of the relations of 
peoples of the world to each other and to ourselves. 


about such 


(See for ex- 
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History. ‘The principal concept here is the de- 
velopment and spread of civilization, noting that its 
earliest homes were in restricted areas, but that its 
field of operations gradually widened until the whole 
world became a veritable nexus of conflicting ideals 
and ambitions. The element of change is always to 
be kept to the fore and the influence of place is to 
be constantly emphasized. 

Relation of the History and Geography Content. 
It is the interrelation of these forces—those supplied 
by man and those peculiar to natural conditions—that 
serves to integrate the material. The human race, 
while in a low state of development, was widely dis- 
tributed over the earth’s surface. ‘The presence of 
powerful enemies, a curiosity to explore, a famine, 
and increasing population are some of the factors 
that might have induced people to brave the unknown 
dangers of sea, desert, plateau, and mountain (geo- 
graphical factors) to escape oppression and to better 
their status. An important civilization could not have 
developed in every area. Among the factors that 
influenced the progress of civilization are location, 
protection, area, soil, and the necessity for the work- 
ing out of group projects. The organization of the 
geographical field is focused about what may be 
termed place, locational or regional geography—not 
mere place geography in the sense of location on 
the earth's surface, but places located in such a way 
that the significant interrelationships are discovered 
and interpreted. “Regional geography,’ in_ this 
sense, becomes an important organizing concept. Ef- 
forts are made to discover where these regions are, 
the nature of the influence which they have exerted in 
the past (history), and their influence today, or the 
possibilities for influence, as supplying the environ- 
ment element in man’s development (geography). 

“We learn (a) where things are’’—town, rivers, 
peoples, and conditions; (b) “how things are dis- 
tributed” on the earth—-where the heavy rainfall is, 
and where none at all, where vegetation of all kinds 
grow, where the temperature is high or low, where 
the different races of men are located; (c) why things 
are where they are; (d) “what effect their absence or 
presence has on the life of man.” (Geographic con- 
trols, Fairgrieve, pp. 8-9.) 

“History is a story of important events which have 
happened, with a statement of the causes which have 
brought them about and of the effects they have had 
on man.” (Jbid., p. 2.) In other words, history is 
an orderly relation of events which show the proc- 
esses whereby man has gradually made a wonderful 
advancement. In all of this work we must show 
“how the history of the world has beén controlled by 
the conditions and phenomena that we class together 
under the title of Geography” (Jbid., p. 1); in other 
words, to determine the extent to which he dominated 
natural conditions or was himself dominated by them. 
“All the world’s a stage.” 
“the setting of the stage.” 


Our special concern is 
We should aim to show 
“how the stage was set at different epochs in the 
history of the world” and “how the stage has been 
set for that act of the drama now being played.” 





We should trace out the ways in which geographical 
conditions affect the actors (adapted from Fairgrieve, 
Preface). 


SuMMARY OF CONTENT By GRADES. 

The first stage setting (Grade VII) will be the 
one that gives a glimpse of the very beginnings of 
civilization. Starting with the civilization of the 
Nile valley (illustrating valley or river control) we 
continue around the Mediterranean (illustrating as 
we proceed the control of the plain, the oasis, the 
forest, etc.), across the ocean to the New World. At 
the same time we see the type of civilization that 
developed in other regions of the world—the great 
plain of Europe and Asia—or the forest regions of 
these continents—-the valleys of China—the tropical 
land of India—or the grasslands in Africa (con- 
stantly emphasizing the geographic controls which 
these represent). 

Either at this point or with the third setting below 
the work for the VIIIth grade would begin. The 
second setting gives a picture of the colonies founded 
by the nations of Europe and the feeling of rivalry 
that sprang up. With the establishment of colonies 
commerce began. This led to wars between the Euro- 
pean countries and between England and her new 
world colonies. The closing act in this setting shows 
the end of colonial conquests and the birth of a new 
nation in this hemisphere. (In this block ocean 
power or control is prominent.) 

The third setting of the stage might be termed 
“the law of progress at work.” Although there were 
wars—civil and commercial and political—yet there 
was a definite gradual progress in the affairs of the 
world. Finally, we see emerging some of the strong 
united nations of the world, although it took time to 
break down some of the false notions of freedom 
and autocracy. In all of this the geographical factors 
had a tremendous influence on historical events. 

The work closes with the setting that shows the 
drama as it is now being enacted. ‘The various coun- 
tries of the world have been brought into close con- 
tact through the many modern inventions. The 
United States has expanded and can take her place 
as one of the great World Powers. Again love of 
material possessions causes war. The nations of the 
world learn that no one can live for himself alone. 
It is a world community, with common interests and 
ideals. 

From this world survey in Grades VII-VIII the 
child should have a concept: 1) of the beginnings. 
the spread, and the later growth of civilization; 2) 
he should have a concept of the part each country 
and its people have contributed; 3) he should see the 
countries united as a world community—closely tied 
together, with common ideals and interests. All this 
work should change his feelings and attitudes towards 
other races and nations, making him more sympa- 
thetic towards the various racial elements in his own 
community. He should be able to see just how the 
United States is taking its place as one of the work- 
ing neighbors of this great community. 
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With the IXth grade attention is directed to the 
economic and governmental background of the child’s 
own community and country—its place and his place 
in the present-day organization of the world. The 
work of this year is vocational in a large sense in 
enabling the boy or girl 1) to realize the part he is 
called upon to play and 2) to direct his own course 
in harmony with his developing knowledge and his 
growing apperceptive powers. 

In harmony with this world background attention 
in the IXth grade would be directed to the history 
and to the economic, social, and political relations of 
his own community (be it ever so small and humble) 
to the larger whole of which it is a part. The local 
history would be presented so as to awaken local 
pride by pointing out the accomplishments and tradi- 
tions which have made his community what it is. This 
material would be organized so as to show him that 
the growth and development of the community indus- 
trially, politically, and socially have necessitated the 
creation and expansion of a multitude of social 
agencies, local, state-wide, nation-wide, and world- 
wide. It would place the community in its political, 
economic, and cultural relation to the state and nation 


and help the pupil find his own place in the countless 
activities going on about him. ‘This purpose would 
not constitute the sole objective of the work of this 
year, but would form an important 
teaching the material prescribed. 

The time allotment proposed is five periods a week 


element in 


for the year in each of the three grades, i. e., the 
equivalent of at least 250 minutes per week. ‘The 


relative number of recitations devoted to geographical 
as distinct from historical or ‘‘civics’’ material in 
Grade VII would probably be as 8-2; in the VIIIth 
grade the situation would probably be reversed; in 
Grade IX, as 1-4 or less. 

Nore.—The reader’s attention is directed to the writer's 
article on the Relation of Geography to the Other Social 
Studies, which appeared in Tue Hisroricat Our.oox, XIII, 
pp. 154-158, Attention is also called to the tentative sylla- 
bus illustrating the organization of material to be found 
in the report of Professor Gambrill on Experimental 
Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies. 

The definition of civics prepared by a committee of the 
American Political Science Association appeared in Tue 
HisroricaL Ouritoox, XIII, p. 42. The Reports of the 
Committee on History and Education for Citizenship 
appeared in Tue Hisroricat Out Loox, XII, pp. 87-97, 119- 
143, 165-184, 208-218, 


A Pecuniary Approach to Civics 


BY JENNIE L. PINGREY, HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


If other teachers of civics enjoy trying a variety 
of schemes for the presentation of their subject, as 
I do, perhaps they may be interested in the plan 
which I have been trying in my classes in first year 
high school this year. 

My reasons for departing from the very satis- 
factory outline offered by the New York State syl- 
labus were: a natural preference for novelty, a delay 
in the arrival of the syllabus which was not as firmly 
fixed in my memory as I had believed it to be, and 
the presence of a particular interest which I desired 
to utilize. The particular interest was evidenced by 
the pecuniary, almost penurious, arguments concern- 
ing a proposed new school building which were then 
prevalent in this village. If the adults were par- 
ticularly interested in pocketbook motives just then, 
it seemed likely that the children would respond to 
such stimuli. 

So the year’s program was started by the topic 
“Earning a Living,” written in large letters on the 
first page of the new loose-leaf notebooks. This 
topic included a general discussion of kinds of occupa- 
tions which the pupil might enter, the advantages and 
disadvantages of each vocation including vastly more 
than the wages paid, and its demands upon the man 
or woman who might enter it, such as education, 
accuracy, and courtesy. Incidentally, such topics as 
“blind alley jobs” and “sweat shops,” were taken up. 
The whole topic was, of course, vocational civics. 

The next division of each pupil’s notebook was con- 
cerned with the problem of spending money. Budgets 
were made out for a boy or girl earning twenty-five 
cents a week, for a young man or young woman 





earning twenty dollars a week, and for a family of 
five whose total income was seventy dollars a week. 
The vast differences in the budgets made out by 
various pupils was interesting. 

The third chapter of the notebooks was entitled, 
“Do You Get Your Money’s Worth From Govern 
ment?” and the transition from the preceding topic 
was made through the taxes which were mentioned in 
nearly all the family budgets. Starting with the 
near-at-hand, we first investigated the ways in which 
our village spends money and each pupil put in his 
notebook either a list of these expenses, obtained from 
the village budget, or a diagram illustrating it. Such 
a diagram might be a circle cut in pieces like a pie, 
with a large piece labeled “light fund’ and a small 
slice designated as “clerk’s salary,” or it might be 
something more elaborate, as a series of sketches 
showing a street light, the clerk’s record book and so 
forth. Originality was encouraged, but suggestions 
were made, so that no notebook need be blank. After 
considering the ways in which the village spent 
money, we discussed ways in which it secured the 
money thus spent, and diagrams or sketches illustrat- 
ing this were put in the notebooks, for example, one 
boy drew a straight line graph, indicating the pro- 
portion of funds spent for various purposes. The 
same plan of considering first the way in which money 
was spent, and then the way in which it was secured, 
with some sort of diagram to illustrate each, was 
followed in the discussion of the town, the county, 
the state, and the nation. When material could not 
be found in the textbook, letters were written to local 
officials by elected members of the class, which were 
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usually answered promptly and courteously. This 
chapter of the notebooks was closed with a very brief 
discussion of the relation of units of government, and, 
once more, diagrams. One member of the class drew 
a large circle labeled “Nation,” with a sketch map of 
the United States in it, below which were several 
smaller circles, one of which contained a map of New 
York State; the next row was of still smaller and 
more numerous circles labeled “Counties,” one of 
which contained a map of Westchester County, and 
so on, through “Towns” and “Villages.” Most of the 
class were content with concentric circles with the 
name of the kind of unit written in the upper half, 
and the name of our particular unit written in the 
lower half, as Greenburgh. Of course, the survey of 
governmental budgets was not complete, but effort 
was made to stress certain important sources of 
revenue and items of expense. 

The fourth topic discussed was somewhat less 
closely related to the pocketbook interest-education, 
begun during Education Week. The transition was 
made by reference to that important item of state 
expense, but various other questions were discussed 
besides cost, for example, consolidated schools, ad- 
visable changes in curriculum, and length of term. 

The next part of our work, which we are just 
beginning, is still less closely related to the pocket- 
book interest with which we started; it is “Citizen- 
ship.” We shall discuss who are citizens, how they 
became citizens, why it is worth while to become 
citizens, and what are the duties of good citizens. 
Among the last named we are sure to find obedience 
to the law, which will bring us to the final chapter of 
our notebooks, “Laws.” We shall study the whats, 
whys, and hows of laws, including a little practical 
exercise in making laws. The review will be taken up 
in a different manner, following the textbook closely. 

This experiment in a new approach to civics seems 
to be quite successful, although it is too soon to judge 
accurately, if this can ever be done, of the results. 
The topics studied—Earning a Living, Spending Your 
Money, Do You Get Your Money’s Worth From Gov- 
ernment, Education, Citizenship and Laws, are not 
mutually exclusive, nor do they furnish a perfectly 
complete outline, but I believe that they do present 
to the first year pupil topics in which he is interested, 
in an order which is logical from his point of view. 


Notes on Periodical Literature 


By Gerrrupe Bramuetre Ricnarps, Pu.D. 


“Coolidge versus Davis” is the title of a series of pre- 
election articles in the October Forum: “Why Coolidge 
should be Elected,’ by George Higgins Moses; “The 
Republican Candidates,” by William Morgan Butler; “The 
Issues of the Campaign,” by Thomas James Walsh, and 
“The Guilt of the Republicans,” by George Richard Lunn. 

“Characteristics of the Tribes of Burma,” according 
to Raéd Bahadur V. A. Gupte, of Calcutta University, 
are: “they do not rise above the medium in fullness so as 
to reach what stoutness means in Europe; they are not 
black.” (Calcutta Review, August.) 


A defence of the Constitution by Michael A. Mussman, 
in the American Law Review for July and August, 
attempts to explain why “a speech or article on the Con- 
stitution” need not necessarily bring about “the same 
response as the average public prayer—quietness, rever- 
ence, apathy.” 


The historical background, and the present day parallels 
to France’s attitude to the Church are discussed by 
Georges Gayon in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Septem- 
ber 15, in an article on “the presence of France at the 
Vatican.” 


“Why not Calvin Coolidge?” by George Wharton Pepper; 
“The Democratic Party in 1924,” by Meredith Nicholson, 
and “The La Follette-Wheeler Candidacy,’ by John M. 
Nelson, are some of the interesting pre-election articles 
published in the Yale Review for October. Lqually inter- 
esting is Raymond Turners discussion of “The Future 
of Great Britain,” in which he says: “if the basic difficulty 
is that there are more people in the British Isles than 
the British Isles can support, in the best of times it will 
be very difficult to bring about an improvement. For the 
present, the outlook seems nearly hopeless. One of the 
most striking consequences of the Great War is that a 
vast amount of property and wealth was consumed un- 
productively. For some time there will not be so large a 
stock of things for the support of people as there was.... 
The standard of living must be lowered for a time.” 


Ernest Gruening says the issue influencing the influence- 
able voters in the coming election: 

Foreign policy: the League, Imperialism, the Philip- 
pines. 

Economic issues: Property, the high cost of living, 
employment, taxation, the bonus, the farmer’s condition, 
the railroads. 

Peace: armaments, army and navy 
“defence,” or “mobilization” day. 

Immigration. 

Prohibition. 

Clean, honest and efficient government. 

The personalities of the candidates, and he discusses 
these and their significance in the October Century, in a 
non-partisan article, entitled “The Real Issue in the Cam- 
paign.” 


appropriations, 


The principles and accepted methods of co-operation 
are: 

“1. Every member shall have one vote and no more, no 
matter how much his investment or share-holdings may be. 

“2. If money invested receives interest, it shall be a 
fixed amount,—the minimum prevalent rate. 

“3. Goods and service shall be charged for at the cur- 
rent retail price; the difference between net buying cost 
and net selling price being used for the common good 
of the members, or returned to them in cash in propor- 
tion to their purchases,” says J. P. Warbasse in his “The 
Co-operative Movement in Europe” in the American 
Review for July and August. 


Those whose knowledge of modern Russia is hazy will 
welcome William Henry Chamberlin’s “Who's Who in 
Soviet Russia” in the October Atlantic. In writing on “The 
Future of English Liberalism” in the magazine, E. T. 
Raymond says: “Liberalism as understood in the nineteenth 
century is a thing of the past....the Party which retains the 
name of Liberal is out of favor with the country, because, 
having lost its principles, it has nothing in particular to 
offer...Of the three Parties in the State, it shows, as a 
Party, the least character, and today is generally regarded 
as nothing but a halfway house between the Conservative 
and Labor camps.” 
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Communications 


Spiror, THe Hisroricat Our.oox: 

In his interesting report on “Experimental Curriculum 
Making in the Social Studies” (Tue Historica, Ovrtoox, 
December, 1923), Professor Gambrill sums up accurately 
and fully the Winnetka “Fact-Course” for grades 4, 5 and 
6. But in his discussion he raises certain questions, answers 
to which are necessary for a fair appraisement of the 
Winnetka experiment. His first question is the key to 
two or three. He says, “Is it an inevitable scientific 
deduction that a fact course should be built exclusively 
from such a graded list?” 

Our answer is an emphatic No. We have never made 
such a claim, nor do we believe it. This is our stand: 
Familiarity with the persons, places, and events which 
have a high rank in our list is necessary to intelligent 
reading, and should therefore be considered as a common 
essential in our elementary curriculum. So far, we have 
no scientific evidence as to what additional facts are 
needed, nor why, outside of Rugg’s work which already 
is incorporated in our course of study. As soon as any- 
one can give us a scientifically determined list of additional 
facts needed, we shall incorporate it in our course. 

Professor Gambrill asks again if periodicals are 4 
sufficient guide; our answer is that so far a study of 
periodicals is the only thorough one made. It would 
be excellent if this might be supplemented by an equally 
thorough investigation of other materials. The Winnetka 
list is not a final one, except this far: Right now, 
knowledge of the facts of this list is necessary to intelligent 
reading; these facts should therefore be taught. 

Professor Gambrill’s question as to whether the allusions 
of the last 18 years will be those of the next 18 years, 
cannot be answered. Any attempt to train children for 
the future is a gamble. The only evidence we have 
of future social needs in any field is past and present 
needs. The Winnetka list shows certain past and present 
needs. 

The question as to whether frequency of occurrence 
is a proper index for approximate emphasis in treatment, 
may, we think, be answered in this way: From the one 
standpoint of ability to recognize allusions, the frequency 
with which one meets the allusion is a measure of the 
need for knowledge concerning it. When evidence is 
available as to other needs, such facts as are demanded by 
these other needs should of course receive the emphasis 
called for. Up to the present, lacking evidence of other 
needs (aside from Rugg’s work) we must give emphasis 
where we find clear indication that emphasis is required. 

In this same connection Professor Gambrill asks if we 
should not allow for out-of-school learning. We do not 
allow for it in arithmetic, reading, spelling, or other school 
activities—largely because it is so variable and so difficult 
to measure. When an adequate means of measuring this 
has been determined, we'll be glad to allow for it in all 
subjects. In the meantime, let us be sure our children 
have information that we know they need. 

Professor Gambrill’s sixth question is like his first 
and third. He asks again if this fact list needs to be 
exclusive, or “might it be used to advantage as a con- 
tributory body of fact used frankly from the point of 
view of professional judgment and common sense?” Our 
feeling in this matter is that it can and should be sup- 
plemented by other materials, chosen for the time being 
by “professional judgment and common sense.” But let 
us not mix facts with theories. Let us keep our minds 
and our materials clear. Let us recognize one group of 
materials as based on investigation and taught to fill a 
known requirement; and then let us supplement these 
by other materials, frankly recognized as hypothetical. 
We do this in our Winnetka course. Our text material, 
the substance of our tests and requirements, is based 
exclusively on the facts which we know the children need. 
In addition, we have socialized periods, supplementary 
reading, dramatizations, and other activities, based on 
no firmer foundation than what we think will be interesting 
and worth while. Professor Gambrill implies, and others 
have directly stated the question, “Why not include this 





hypothetical material in your text and tests?’ Our answer 
is that it would make for muddy thinking; it would make 
it impossible to tell where fact stopped and hypothesis 
began; it would destroy the scientific value of what we 
are attempting. 

We have not exhausted, of course, a fraction of the 
social science field. But those steps which we have taken 
are definite and statistically established. Let us not destroy 
their definiteness. Let us keep a clear distinction in 
our minds and our materials between the small segment 
of social science that is based on carefully compiled 
evidence, and that large indefinite segment wherein as yet 
“common sense and professional judgment” are our weak, 
but only, guides. 

C. W. WasHBurne. 
Winnetka, IIl. 


The History Inquiry Again 


The author of this report necessarily and wisely worked 
within the exceedingly difficult limits set by the time and 
resources at his disposal, and the report is to be judged 
in the light of these limitations. It consists first of a 
clear, brief sketch of the history of authoritative recom 
mendation in the matter of social science curricula; then 
a survey of present practice, which is the kernel of the 
report; an account of the tests conducted under the 
management of Dr. and Mrs. Wood; and a summary of 
general impressions, which closes with suggestions for the 
two needs generally acknowledged to be most pressing 
teacher training and a better organization of those who 
are interested in constructive improvement of the teaching 
of history and the other social sciences in American 
schools. 

Of the introductory historical sketch little need be said: 
it puts one satisfactorily in possession of the facts needed 
for understanding the present situation. The query occurs 
to the history teacher outside the educational centers, 
however, as to the extent to which the survey in the 
“Cross Section of Present Curricula” represents actual 
practice in the country at large, and especially in the 
smaller schools. ‘The questionnaire upon which the report 
is based was sent to the heads of history departments 
in high schools, and supplemented by information obtained 
from superintendents and supervisors. It probably repre- 
sents rather accurately the changing conditions in the 
larger and more progressive schools; whether the smaller 
schools and especially those without departmental organi- 
zation are following in the same path is an open question. 
This part of the report, then, is probably more valuable 
as a signpost showing the direction of change, than as a 
survey of actual conditions in all American schools. But 
this fact need not worry the reader in the least, for, of 
course, its value as an indicator of change is far greate: 
than its value as a picture of conditions. The significant 
fact is the strong tendency to increase the proportion of 
time given to civics, economics, and sociology, at the 
expense of a three-year history sequence; a condition un 
doubtedly largely due to the introduction of the 6-3-3 
plan and the advancing of elementary civics from 8th 
to 9th grade, and the general feeling that the definitely 
citizen-training studies should come in the twelfth year. 
The general character of high school training in the social 
studies for the next few years, would seem to be pretty 
clearly indicated here. Its details will be in a state of 
flux for some years, and by the time the more conservative 
schools of the East and South have adopted the program, 
it is safe to adventure that those of the North Central 
states, apparently more quickly responsive to new ten 
dencies, will have arrived at comfortable standardization 
and be ready to abandon it for some new and better 
scheme. 

The test conducted to ascertain the comparative efficiency 
of old-line and new-line history and civics instruction, 
shows some interesting facts about the few schools from 
which usable papers were sent in; but most readers will 
agree with the author that the number of schools tested 
was too small to make the data of practical value in 
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drawing conclusions, It seems to prove, at least, that 
students exposed to instruction learn something from it; 
and statistical data supporting this thesis, however slightly 
based, will be welcomed by the Friday night teacher who 
wonders what it is all for. The most arresting of the 
graphs is that on page 27, which illustrates the almost 
universal experience that boys do better than girls in the 
social studies. A thorough scientific study of this fact and 
its causes is needed; it is suggested as a subject for a 
doctoral dissertation in education which would be welcomed 
by the world of history teachers. 

One lays down the inquiry with the feeling that it 
covers the preliminary work as thoroughly as need be, and 
that with the decks thus cleared, it is time for action. 
Many fields of inquiry have been left untouched: class- 
room method, teacher preparation, range and quality of 
motivation, are all omitted and attention drawn to the 
one subject that now occupies the middle of the educa- 
tional stage—the curriculum. ‘This is by no means a 
survey of history-teaching; it is a survey of tendencies in 
subject-matter selection. Two courses now lie before the 
National Council for Social Studies and other societies 
interested in the citizen-training courses: they may sponsor 
further surveys which will show more or less completely 
and truly what is happening in the social studies class- 
rooms of the nation, or they may formulate and carry out 
a constructive program of helpful definition, standardiza- 
tion, and improvement. If the former course is followed, 
the result may safely be predicted to be a confirmation 
of what everybody already knows—namely, that methods 
are ineffective, motivation narrow and antiquated, 
teacher-training a tragedy. If without resorting to a 
further survey for such confirmation, two or three out- 
standing needs are selected for concentrated attention and 
effort, the next few years may be expected to bring forth 
a visible raising of standards, a clearing away of the 
confusion now resulting from lack of authoritative defini- 
tion, and a knitting together of the social science teachers 
of the nation through a common-sense program of concrete 
objectives. It is hoped that the Christmas and Febru- 
ary meetings will see the beginning of such a program as 
should logically follow the publication of the helpful 
report of Professor Dawson. 


FRANCES MoreEnOvSE. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
Aug. 30, 1924, to Sept. 27, 1924 


Listep By Cuaries A. Covtoms, Pux.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Britton, Wiley. The aftermath of the Civil War. Kansas 
City, Mo.: Smith-Grieves Co. 312 pp. $2.00. 
Faris, John T. When our history was made; book 2. Bos- 


ton: Silver, Burdett & Co. 367 pp. $1.08. 


Harvey, Daniel G. The Argyle settlement in history and 
story [his tory of a Scotch colony in America]. Rock- 
ford, Ill.: [Author.] 165 pp. $1.75. 

Lyman, Chester S. Around the Horn to the Sandwich 
Islands and California—1845-50. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 346 pp. $3.50. 

Maclay, Edgar. A history of American Privateers. N. Y.: 
Appleton. 558 pp. &3.00. 

Reynolds, Helen W. Poughkeepsie; the origin and mean- 


ing of the 
N. Y.: [The Author.] 
Schrader, Frederick F. 


word [with early history]. Poughkeepsie, 
93 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

The Germans in the making of 
America. Boston: Stratford Press. 274 pp. $2.00. 

Wade, Mary H. B. The trail blazers; the story of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. Boston: Little, Brown. 
276 pp. $1.65. 

White, Kathrine K. The King’s Mountain men; the story 
of the battle. Dayton, Va.: J. K. Ruebush Co, 271 
pp- (2 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Church, A. J. Roman life in the days of Cicero [American 

edition]. N. Y.: Macmillan. 302 pp. $2.00. 


and . 


Glover, Terrot R. Herodotus. Univ. of 
Cal. Press. 316 pp. $3.25. 

Hardy, E. G. Some problems in Roman history; ten essays 
bearing on the administration and legislative work of 
Julius Cesar. N. Y.: Oxford Press. 342 pp. $6.00. 

James, Henry R. Our Hellenic heritage, Vol. 2, pt. 3. 
Athens, Vol. 2, pt. 4. The abiding splendor. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 555 pp. $2.50. 

Luckenbill, Daniel D. The annals of Sennacherib. 


Berkeley, Cal.: 


Chi- 


cago: Univ. of Chi. Press. 207 pp. $4.00. 
MacCurdy, George G. Human origins, in 2 vols. N. Y.: 
Appleton. 478, 532 pp. $10.00 set. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome; Vol. 4. 


N. Y.: The American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Ave. 180 pp. $4.00. 

Whitnall, Harold O. The dawn of Mankind. Boston: 
Badger. 278 pp. $3.00. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 


Barlow, Glyn. The story of Madras. N, Y.: Oxford Press. 


127 pp. 75 cents. 

Bracq, Jean C. The evolution of French Canada. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 475 pp. (19 p. bibl.). $2.50, 

Dark, Sidney. The book of Scotland for young people. 
N. Y.: Doran. 205 pp. $2.50. 

Feiling, Keith. A history of the Tory party, 1640-1714. 
N. Y.: Oxford Press. 526 pp. $6.00. 

Martin, B. Kingsley. The triumph of Lord Palmerston. 
N. Y.: Dial Press. 259 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.50. 


Tawney, Richard H., and Power, Eileen E., editors. Tudor 
economic documents....In 3 vols. Vol. 1. Agriculture 
and industry. N. Y.: Longmans. 396 pp. $5.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Cooke, Richard J. Religion in Russia under the Soviets. 


N. Y. Abingdon Press. 311 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $2.00. 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
Firebaugh, W. C. The inns of the Middle ages. Chicago: 


Pascal Covici. 274 pp. $7.50. 
Newhall, Richard A. The English conquest of Normandy, 


1416-1424. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 384 pp. 
$4.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Betten, Francis S. Historical terms and facts. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon. 175 pp. $1.00. 
Davies, W. Watkin. How to read history. N. Y.: Doran. 


259 pp. $1.25. 
Moyer, Fayette E. Thought questions for students of 
\merican history. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 61 pp. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Paine, Ralph D. Joshua Barney. 418 
pp. $4.00, 

Cunningham-Graham, Robert G. B. 
N. Y.: Dial Press. 286 pp. $2.50. 

Gilbert, Clinton W. “You take your choice.” 


N. Y.: Century. 
Hernando de Soto. 


[Brief biog- 


raphies of the Se candidates.] N. Y.: Put- 
nam. 260 
Chapple, Jose Aig The Life and times of Warren G. Hard- 
ing. “we sl Chapple Pub. Co. 395 pp. 43.50. 
D’Angerville, Mouffle. The private life of Louis XV. 


N. Y.: Liveright. 375 pp. $3.50. 

More, Sir Thomas. Sir Thomas More; selections from his 
English works and from the Lives by Erasmus and 
Roper. N. Y.: Oxford. 208 pp. $1.20. 

Parker, Willard, translator. The manuscript of St. Helena 
[supposed to have been written by Napoleon four years 
before his death]. N. Y.: Appleton. 164 pp. $2.00. 

Rose, J. Holland. Life of William Pitt. N. Y.: Harcourt. 
$7.50. 


Going, Charles B. David Wilmot, free soiler. N. Y.: 
Appleton. 804 pp. $6.00. 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 
Ashley, Roscoe L. The constitution today. N. Y.: Mac- 


millan. 250 pp. $1.20. 

Page, Rosewell. Government in Virginia. 
Williams Printing Co. 189 pp. $1.50. 

Rexford, Frank A., and Carson, C. L. The constitution of 
our country. N. Y.: American Book Co. 206 pp. 76 
cents. 

Skaggs, William H. The southern oligarchy. 
Devin-Adair. 483 pp. $5.00 


Richmond, Va.: 


N. Y.: 
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Books Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Education for Citizenship. By John C. Almack. Riverside 
Textbooks in Education, Edited by Ellwood P. Cub- 
berly. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924. 287 pp. 
$2.00. 

Professor Almack’s book will be welcomed by students 
who on the one hand have had to be content with abstract 
theories of citizenship training that confuse it with every 
sort of beneficent educational effort, or on the other, 
with the advocacy of some single method or some par- 
ticular procedure. The author presents the subject in its 
entirety, enumerating one after the other the factors in- 
volved in civic education and the method of their employ- 
ment. His introduction defines the field of his subject. Its 
purpose, he affirms, is to produce real changes in human 
nature through the possession of civic knowledge, the exer- 
cise of civic judgment, the establishment of civic habits, 
and the development of civic ideals and attitudes of which 
he gives examples. 

There is little new in these conceptions, but there is 
merit and novelty in the consistent logical order in which 
they are applied. In Part I, the author sets forth the 
conditions necessary for adequate civic training in the 
organization of a school system, in the government of the 
school, and in the operation of its social activities. The 
seven chapters of Part II, which constitute more than half 
the book, are devoted to a discussion of civic materials and 
methods. ‘The first three of these chapters treat of the 
social sciences, moral education and the so-called “regular” 
subjects as they correlate with the civic educational pro- 
gram. These three chapters summarize satisfactorily the 
conditions and contributions of the last decade, but they 
afford little light on the nature of a true general social 
science that will most directly contribute to a better civic 
education. The chapter on moral education contains useful 
references, but otherwise is rather obvious. The discussion 
of the civic values of “regular” school subjects is encourag- 
ing, but it implies an extraordinary degree of interest in 
citizenship training on the part of teachers in these sub 
jects, such as would scarcely be realized in practice unless 
some member of the school staff were especially assigned 
to stimulate and maintain it. The remaining four chapters 
treat of the utilization of special occasions in school life, 
of civic training through school service, of methods of 
developing a capacity for independent work, and of the 
use and value of social activities and personal guidance. 
These chapters are altogether admirable, not only for clear- 
ness and completeness, but for the unusual number of 
illustrative examples selected from the experiences of 
teachers and administrators. 

Part III is concerned with a relatively new field in edu 
cational literature—the integration of the school and the 
community. Much has been declaimed on the lecture plat- 
form of the need of co-operation between the school and 
the community, but the outcome cannot be called impres- 
sive. To Professor Almack belongs much credit for dis- 
cussing this idea as it may be applied in practice. He is 
not one of those who would be content merely to give three 
cheers for co-operation. His concern is how to bring it 
about. He treats his subject sanely, advocates no miracles, 
and does suggest definite possibilities of accomplishment. 
The concluding chapter on the teacher and citizenship is 
not without inspiration. 

Although this book is fundamentally one for use in prac- 
tice—and this is high praise—none the less the author has 
a very real philosophy, though he keeps it in a modest 
place. Professor Almack believes that education for citi- 
zenship is not one important function of the public schools, 
but that it is the dominant function and that every phase 
of school experience, the curriculum, the method of in- 
struction, the organization, administration, and supervision 
of school activities of every kind, including its measures 
for co-operation with the community, should all emphasize 


that function. Though he does not so state explicitly, it 
is evident that the efficiency of procedure must depend 
upon consistency in thought and action on the part of 
every one connected with the school. At best, each teacher 
will steadily and steadfastly interpret every situation in 
terms of its values for civic education, and at worst, none 
will deliberately do anything to prevent such results. It is 
a fine and large conception. Its realization, however, would 
require from all teachers a great deal more thought and 
study on the meaning of good citizenship and the methods 
of achieving it. The recent legislation in California com- 
pelling teachers to attend courses in civic education 
expresses that judgment. 

Certain important questions are left untouched. He does 
not say whether the several social sciences should be taught 
separately or in combination. He should make it clear that 
the teacher of civic education and the school administrator 
jointly must interest the staff in civic education and mul- 
tiply opportunities for civic activity within the school. He 
refers to the objectives of civic education, but makes no 
attempt to formulate them in detail, although he refers to 
Professor Bobbitt’s work. 

The book is a real contribution, helpful not only to the 
student in civic education, but to the teacher and school 
administrator in the field. Its perusal should improve 
materially the quality of civic education in our public 
schools. 

ALBERT SHIEIS 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Francis W. Parker School Studies in Education, Social 
Science Series”: The Course in History. Prepared 
and published by the faculty of the Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, 1923. 196 pp. 45 cents. i 

Progress and Patriotism: A Course of Study in History. 
By M. G. Clark and a Patriotism Committee of Sioux 
City (Iowa) Teachers. Public School Publishing Com 
pany, Bloomington, IIl., 1923. 407 pp. $1.50. 

It is now many years since Miss Emily J. Rice began 
her work in Colonel Parker’s school, a work greatly en 
riched and varied by the teaching and writing of Miss 
Jennie Hall. The present course of study in history and 
allied subjects is a continuing monument to the essential 
worth of the work of these two educators. In its main 
outlines it is still the wisely varied and carefully graded 
course used by Miss Rice, and its persistence through the 
period of storm and stress in the teaching of the social 
studies is strong proof of enduring merit. There is no 
attempt at a chronological sequence in the selection of 
subject-matter; the interests of the children and their stage 
of development in each grade are the basic guide. The 
method suggestions are of more value to the public school 
teacher than the course of study itself, which ranges from 
simple sociological study of culture-epochs to an applica 
tion of English history to practical civics. The high school 
outline offers little to the secondary teacher; the shadow 
of college entrance requirements falls too heavily here to 
permit of the free and fertile development which charac- 
terizes the grade-school plans. There is a graph concern- 
ing taxation on page 157 which is suggestive for the civics 
teacher. 

The only innovation of note lies in the seventh grade 
work, which consists of a survey of world history strung 
upon the serviceable thread of sea power. The potent 
device of securing continuity and interest through ‘the re- 
curring emphasis upon some one constant factor in history, 
has been used little by teachers and almost not at all by 
text-writers. The particular factor which thus ties together 
the diverse facts of history makes little difference: the 
mission of the merchant or the activities of a family group 
might be used as effectively as the sea power which Miss 
Vollintine has chosen. The one necessary condition is that 
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the core selected must be something that pupils can image 
under changing guises, and something that still lives vividly 
in the life of today. 

Rarely is a teaching project based so frankly upon the 
principles of a typically American Puritanism as the course 
of study in use in the schools of Sioux City. Its author, 
the Superintendent of Schools, conceives of progress as 
the successively more complete realization of an ancient 
divine commaad that man shall have dominion over the 
earth; it defines patriotism as love of one’s neighbor and 
of God, and proceeds to present a manifoldly enriched 
study of both, keeping them steadily parallel in the minds 
of the pupils through nine grades of public school living. 
The scheme, among the most elaborate and carefully articu- 
lated ever offered for public school use, shows both a wide 
overview and much painstaking, patient filling-in of detail 
on the part of the author. The subjects are more con- 
ventionally and conveniently sequential than in the Parker 
School plan, and each unit of history is followed by a 
“spiritualization of the facts’—that is, by a carefully 
worked out application to living, of the material just 
studied. This application constitutes a contribution to edu- 
cation of no small worth in these days, when everyone 
agrees that the schools should give more moral training 
than they do, but when few people even pretend to know 
just how that moral training should be given. Mr. Clark 
gives it through literature, through biography, through a 
clear formulation of principles, and through social organi- 
zation suitable to children in the grade schools. The book 
contains syllabi, quotations, bibliographies, method sugges- 
tions, tests, and practical ideas for vocational guidance 
which can be used by teachers without special training for 
this work. It is a storehouse of working materials, in fact. 
The last part shows less careful workmanship than the 
earlier parts, the topics in the ninth grade especially being 
a jumble of “problems” with no apparent rhyme or reason 
in their arrangement. The portions dealing with the war, 
while fair and restrained in spirit, should be rewritten in 
the light of recent revelations. 

The student of these and other courses of study for 
public school use is struck by their altruism and insistent 
didacticism. They have no lack of moralizing. They preach 
as frankly as any Victorian tract, although the sermon is 
couched in scientific terms and well sugar-coated with a 
wealth of colorful detail, calculated to intrigue the most 
hedonistic of juniors if they have brains enough to respond 
to the lures of interest. There is no lack of interpreta- 
tion of history here. College teachers may tremble before 
the responsibility of interpreting the facts of history and 
pointing out the spiritual essence of great movements, but 
grade teachers dealing with the plain people in its youth 
have no such fear. Nor do they seem after years of trial 
to have experienced any grave results tending to make 
them timid about printing their ideas and their methods. 

Frances Morenovuse, 
Europe, 1450-1789 (1923; 871 pp.). Europe Since 1789 
(1924; 846 pp.). By Edward Raymond Turner. 
Doubleday, Page and Co., Garden City, N. Y. $3.50 
per volume. 

Complaint has often been made that 1815 is a very awk- 
ward place to begin the more recent period, in which the 
French Revolutionary era quite as logically belongs, as does 
the Industrial Revolution. ‘The older dividing point to 
which Professor Turner reverts has also its obvious disad- 
vantages, in particular the inadequate time allowed for 
study of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The second volume, already fairly popular in the class 
room under its former title of Hurope, 1789-1920, has been 
greatly improved in the revised and extended edition. 
There is little to criticize in the choice or arrangement of 
topics. Economic, social and intellectual history are not 
slighted, but neither do they crowd out the essentials of 
political development. The general atmosphere created is 
one of sane liberalism. Popular sensibilities concerning the 
causes, issues, events and results of the Great War and 
the Russian Revolution still necessitate a somewhat guarded 
treatment in textbooks, but a candid comparison of Pro 


fessor Turner’s chapters with those of other writers should 
convince any one that their historical respectability is quite 
up to the average. 

Europe, 1450-1789, exhibits some appealing departures 
from the usual arrangement—in some cases, unfortunately, 
better conceived than carried out. After two rather 
rambling introductory chapters, the story of the period 
begins, as it should, with the overshadowing European 
question of the time: “The Ottoman Power” (Ch. IIT). 
After chapters on general topics, such as the Renaissance, 
the geographical discoveries, and the various phases of the 
religious upheaval, the main body of the book treats the 
countries separately. Finally, there are five chapters on 
politics and religion; economic and social progress; science, 
invention and philosophy; literature; and music and the 
fine arts. The substantial amount of introductory matter 
on medieval times may aid in making the individual chap- 
ters fluent and clear, but it mars the unity of the book. 

These volumes lack the literary charm and finish to 
which we have become accustomed in the works of men 
like Robinson and Hazen. Discussing the medieval village 
in the first chapter of Europe, 1450-1789 (p. 4), the author 
states: “Each year....that portion which they (the village 
householders) used as arable land they divided into parts 
or ‘strips, allotting one or more ‘strip’ to each of the pos- 
sessors. From the strips so given by lot each villager 
respectively took the produce that year.” Aside from the 
grammatical incorrectness of the first of these sentences, 
the two together convey an impression of the medieval 
land system that is grossly erroneous. The arable land 
was not divided into strips or allotted to “each” of the 
villagers “each year”; and where the author got the idea 
that the strips were “so given by lot” (by “so” he ap- 
parently means “each year”) is a deep mystery, unless 
he inferred it from the fact that the meadow plots were 
sometimes apportioned in that way. Other equally un- 
happy effects of careless writing or inadequate checking 
occur from time to time. For example, on page 166 of 
the same volume we find the marginal title, confirmed in 
the text: “Friar Tetzel comes to Wittenberg.” The sum 
total of errors and vague statements in the volumes may 
irritate some instructors and raise in their minds the ques- 
tion whether the appearance of fullness and erudition is 
not greater than the substance. The usefulness of the 
untranslated groups of quotations in Latin, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese at the beginning of chapters may 
be questioned. ‘They look impressive, to be sure, but they 
will remain undeciphered by most students, and even by a 
large percentage of the instructors, 

In spite of their defects, the moderate length and gen- 
erally superior arrangement of these volumes will lead 
many instructors to adopt them for classroom use in 
preference to longer and perhaps more scholarly works. 

M. M. Knioent. 

Barnard College. 

The Nation’s History. B 
E. Jacobs. Henry 
631 pp. 

This addition to the already large number of seventh 
and eighth grade texts in American history has quite visibly 
grown from classroom practice, which may or may not 
produce a better book for students than the cloistered 
scholar who still knows something of children and teaching. 
Its teaching helps are manifold: each chapter opens with 
a topical analysis of its content and a set of problems or 
exercises or both; there is a supplement of inspirational 
biographies; the paragraph headings stand out in black 
letter; and the appendices make a tiny encyclopedia of 
facts. Moreover the maps are simple and illuminating. 
The illustration is poor, abounding more in ink than in 
information. 

It is a pity that a book so well planned as this one 
should be marred by statements showing a lack of careful 
reading of recent authorities in American history. There 
are a number of statements which, if not indisputably 
false, are at least seriously questioned today. Among 


Arthur R. Leonard and Bertha 
olt and Co., New York, 1924. 
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these the statements on the Quartering Act (p. 153), the 
three-fifths “Compromise” (p. 204), and Douglas’ motives 
for urging the Kansas-Nebraska Bill may be mentioned. 
The treatment of the American Revolution is very old- 
fashioned, although not chauvinistic. ‘Taxation is fully 
discussed, but the Proclamation of 1763 is not mentioned. 
In the latter part of the book, which is usually the weakest 
part of school texts, the authors have done their work 
more carefully. 

Despite these nods the oracle speaks for the most part 
well. The plan is simple, freely chronological, affording 
good continuity throughout. In the grouping of events 
around a central theme it is especially good. For instance, 
all the events which resulted in modifications of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine are treated in a single chapter, with running 
comment that binds them together effectively. The chapter 
called “The Shuttle,” dealing with the question of changing 
population, is another example of the same excellent con- 
tinuity and clear interpretation. On the whole the authors 
have produced a text which deserves a place among the 
constantly improving store of junior high school texts, while 
in some respects they have excelled earlier books in the 
clarity and charm of their presentation. 

Frances Morenouse. 


Book Notes 


The United States, 1865-1917: An Interpretation. By 
James C. Malin. Bulletin of the University of Kansas, 
Volume XXV, No. 2 (January 15, 1924); Humanistic 
Studies, Volume III, No. 2, Lawrence. 64 pp., 75 cents. 
This monograph is exactly what it purports to be—‘“an 
interpretation” of United States history since the Civil 
War. Professor Malin divides the fifty-two years, which 
he covers in fifty-four pages of text, at the approximate 
date of 1887. The earlier period he characterizes as the 
making of a nationalist federal state through the nationali 
zation of economic organization and of government. The 
later period he considers as the making of Greater America, 
and he treats successively: Industrialism to 1898; Im- 
perialism to 1898, in which the Spanish War is only the 
climax; Industrialism from 1898 to 1917; Imperialism, 1898- 
1917; and finally Democracy. 

In the complexity and confusion of events that crowd 
our later history, every attempt at analysis by a thoughtful 
student is of direct service, and this is a very helpful con- 
tribution of that character. While it contains little that is 
essentially new, at least for one who is familiar with the 
literature of the subject, the independence of view has 
resulted in many suggestions of value to every one. Espe 
cially in the second part, covering the years from 1887 to 
1917, there is the best compilation of data the reviewer 
has seen showing the influence of economic factors in 
raising the United States to a position of world leadership. 
—Max Farranp, Yale University. 

Professor James Westfall Thompson’s Reference Studies 
in Medieval History, originally published privately, and 
then in revised form in 1914, has now been brought out 
in a revised and enlarged edition by the University of 
Chicago Press. It appears in three booklets devoted re 
spectively to the “Dark Ages,” A. D. 180-814 (xxxvi, 79 
pp.); “The Feudal Age,” 814-1291 (xii, 149 pp.); and “End 
of the Middle Ages,” 1291-1498 (xi, 111 pp.). There is no 
attempt to present a syllabus of information or interpre 
tive synthesis, the space being devoted to extended bibliog 
raphies by topics. Economic and social as well as political 
topics are well represented; invention, art, literature, and 
thought being included. All references both to books and 
periodical articles are to works in English, though some 
of those cited give summaries or bibliographies of works 
in foreign languages. It is a commendable feature that a 
large number of citations to periodical literature are in- 
cluded, among them being reference to numerous book 
reviews in the American Historical Review and the English 
Historical Review. It is unfortunate that the plan did not 
include a listing of dates of publication of at least the 
main citations. There is a useful introduction discussing 
briefly the field of medieval history, methods of historical 
study, and the influence of physical geography on Euro- 


pean History. Three chapters on historians and histogra- 
phy, and several genealogical tables and lists of important 
dates and events are also included. The alternate pages 
are blank. Aside from its more obvious uses in college 
classes this collection of reference studies will be useful in 
the high school, both for the teacher’s desk and for the use 
of students who are undertaking special reports.—F. 


Daniel De Leon, by Olive M. Johnson, provides a brief 
sketch of a man whose name is unknown to the American 
public (it is not listed in the New International Encyclo- 
pedia), but who, if he had spent his life in Continental 
Europe, would probably have won a place as a conspicuous 
world leader in socialism. Born of aristocratic Venezuelan 
parents in 1852, he was educated in Germany, mastered a 
dozen ancient and modern languages and studied history 
and philosophy, after which he came to America and studied 
and taught in Columbia University. His deep interest in 
the labor movement began during the disturbances of 1886 
in New York, and soon afterward he devoted himself wholly 
to the cause of socialism, opposing Samuel Gompers and 
the dominant Element of the A. F. of L., later the Socialist 
party, then the majority faction of the I. W. W. because 
of their “anarcho-syndicalism.” In general he vigorously 
opposed the use of physical force or mere “bombism.” 
Until his death in 1914 he was leader of the Socialist Labor 
Party (for which the present pamphlet is published) and 
remains their patron saint. Although entirely uncritical 
and eulogistic, this sketch is useful for its facts, its quota- 
tions from De Leon, and as a statement of doctrine and 
policy from a small radical group believing in peaceful 
and political methods. (New York Labor News Co., 1923; 
18 pp., 15 cents.) 

Count Paul Teleki’'s The Evolution of Hungary and Its 
Place in European Ilistory presents a series of lectures 
delivered at the Williams College Institute of Politics. 
The author was formerly professor of geography in the 
University of Budapest, minister of education, several 
times minister of foreign affairs, and premier of Hungary 
The historical background and economic and racial factors 
are discussed, but the emphasis is upon geography, its 
influence upon Hungarian history and upon current prob 
lems. The author’s view differs from that of the old Magyar 
aristocracy and also from the official theories of the Paris 
Conference. A number of unusual maps and charts, with 
a large colored ethnographical map (inset), and a valuable 
bibliography of 67 pages, compiled chiefly by Charles 
Feleky, are included. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1923; 312 pp., $3.50.) 

John Kenneth Turner's Shall It Be Again? dedicated 
“to the lads who will come under the next draft,” is a 
bitter arraignment of Woodrow Wilson and an earnest 
protest against all the main theories advanced as justify 
ing America’s participation in the World War. With enor 
mous labor the author has gone through official corre 
spondence, newspaper files, periodicals, bank circulars, and 
other material, and with clearness and much dialectical 
skill has set forth his findings with a great array of docu- 
mentation. After introductory chapters arguing that the 
American people did not want war and that the country 
was never in danger, Mr. Turner groups his remaining 34 
chapters under four subjects: “Democracy and Getting 
Into War,” “Democracy and the Conduct of War,” “Our 
War ‘Causes.’” “Our ‘Objectives, ” “Our War and Busi 
ness.” There are hundreds of documentary quotations, 
exactly cited and skilfully arranged. Mr. Turner is as 
violently partisan in one direction as the ordinary “patri 
otic” propagandist is in the other; in making President 
Wilson the heavy villain of the drama he goes too far even 
for many who are strongly critical of the war President’s 
character and policies; and his inferences and interpreta 
tions fail in many cases to commend themselves to a cool 
judgment. Despite these defects the book is well worth 
while as a wholesome corrective of the conventional views 
and superstitions growing out of war-time and post-war 
hysteria. (B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1922; 448 pp., 
$2.50.) —@. 


History instructors looking for a syllabus organized on 
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a new principle and characterized by the newer emphases 
and inciusions will be disappointed in 4d Syllabus for the 
General Course in American History, by R. Ff, Nichols and 
J. A. Krout. It is distinctly political in its organization, 
giving only parenthetical attention to social and economic 
vopics; and while the history of the South and West is not 
omitted, one feels that it is being seen through the lens of 
an Eastern tradition and not from a truly national point 
vot view. In its bibliographical guidance the Syllabus is 
more up-to-date and balanced than its predecessors, how- 
ever, and for this reason it will be useful to many teachers 
who will want to modify and enrich its content outline. 
‘the work is done in a careful and scholarly way, and will 
rove an invaluable time-saver to busy high school and 
college teachers who want recent and authoritative biblio- 
graphical help. Professor D. R. Fox contributes a chapter 
vt 12 pages, giving practical and concrete directions for 
preparing a special report on “historical essay,” and two 
pages of suggestions for uniting critical book reviews. 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 1923; 116 pp., 80 
cents.)—?’. M. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, under 
the editorship of Professor James Brown Scott, has 
brought out in three volumes, Prize Cases Decided in the 
United States Supreme Court, 1789-1918. These cases, 
printed in full, are taken trom more than 250 volumes ot 
neports of the United States Supreme Court and the con- 
tents are made readily accessible by the excellent index 
covering forty-three pages of fine print. All workers in 
this field will be grateful for the convenience of having 
this large mass of material brought together within the 
compass of three volumes of moderate size. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American branch, New York, 1923; 2182 pp., 
$15.00.) 


Journalism, a Bibliography, compiled by Carl L. Cannon 
and published by the New York Wublic Library, is an in- 
valuable aid to the student of the subject in almost any 
of the phases that could be considered, except for the 
purely mechanical and commercial aspects of newspaper 
making. ‘There is a complete author index of sixty double- 
column pages. (New York, 1924; 360 pp., $2.00.) 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts, compiled by Wil- 
liam B. MecCourtie, first published in 1919, appears in a 
third edition, revised and enlarged. (Home Correspondence 
School, Springfield, Mass., 1924; 496 pp., $3.50.) Each 
entry begins with the name of the periodical and includes 
the full street address, editor's name, frequency of pub- 
lication, cost of subscription and single copies, followed 
by data about the needs of the magazine, custom in report- 
ing on manuscript submitted, plan of payment, etc. The 
thousands of entries cover every type of publication, in- 
cluding some of those that do not pay contributors. There 
are bound to be some slips in such a work, which begins 
to be out of date by the time it is published. A _ few 
sample details: omission of the Journal of Social Forces, 
Foreign Affairs, School and Society, Hisrorica, Our.ook, 
discontinuance of the Freeman, transfer of Independent to 
Boston and new editorship, complete transformation of 
Smart Set, secession of the editors of the Literary Review 
and the establishment by them of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, the Tribune-Herald’s new weekly, Books, just 
launched; the Baltimore News ceased to be a Munsey paper 
a good while ago. On the whole, the compiler has accom- 
plished a difficult and laborious task surprisingly well, and 
with his comprehensive lists, sections on the law of copy- 
right and authors’ rights, topical and general indexes, 
chapter introductions, and other material, he has provided 
the best directory of its class, and one useful not only to 
writers, but to any one desiring a guide to the magazines. 

Economics for Secondary Schools. By Eugene B. Riley. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924; 318 pp. This 
book is serviceable, but not distinctive. It follows the old 
lines and attempts to cover an even wider range of sub- 
jects than some college textbooks attempt. The last chapter 
disposes of the subject of public finance in 13 pages. The 
impression the book leaves upon the reviewer is that the 


author, who is a department head in a Brooklyn High 
School, is thoroughly familiar with what the student must 
know to pass the regent’s examination, and has written a 
book that will prepare the student tor this ordeal. ‘The 
result is what amounts to a series of outlines under the 
respective subjects. One can almost see the student count- 
ing the different points on his fingers while he is preparing 
ior the examination. <A special effort to adapt the treat- 
ment to youthful understanding is evident, but there is 
little in the book to stimulate the imagination of the pupils. 
‘There are few illustrations, either pictorial or descriptive. 
‘The writing is clear; the author is informed. The short- 
comings are probably due to the tact that Mr. Riley is too 
familiar with the examination requirements. Probably the 
first step in the reform of the numerous textbooks for high 
schools, which are appearing at such a rapid rate, is to 
reduce the number ot subjects on which the students are 
expected to be prepared.—W. E, Wexp. 


Number V, devoted to England Under Henry 111, has 
been added to the excellent series of “University of Lon- 
don Intermediate Source-Books of History,’ the earlier 
numbers of which have been noticed in this magazine. 
‘Lhere is the usual prefatory material on the contemporary 
sources for the period, and the four groups of extracts 
classified as political, constitutional, ecclesiastical, and 
social and economic, the last named being relatively briet 
as in the other numbers—about twenty pages. ‘The detailed 
index, not always provided in books of readings, is a 
valuable feature. (Longmans, Green & Company, London 
and New York, 1924; 251 pp., $3.50.) 


I’. C. Montague’s brief but excellent volume on The Ele- 
ments of Englush Constitutional History, which was pub- 
lished originally in 1893, now appears in its fifth revision. 
The edition of 1920 contained some changes necessary in 
the light of recent scholarship, of the earlier portion, espe- 
cially that dealing with Magna Carta, and added very 
briet sections on the Parliament Act of 1911 and the Rep- 
resentation of the People Act of 1918. ‘The present edition 
adds a page or so on the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church in Wales in 1914, and a paragraph on 
the establishment of the Irish Free State in 1922. The 
treatment of these recent changes can hardly be called 
adequate even for so brief a book, but are good as far as 
they go and add to the usefulness of this standard manual. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 1923; 246 pp., 
$1.60.) 

A History of the Sixth lowa Infantry. By Herbert H. 
Wright. State Historical Society of lowa, lowa City, 1923; 
xii, 539 pp. ‘This volume, as the editor’s introduction states, 
is “a detailed history of one of lowa’s most famous Civil 
War regiments from the time it was mustered into the 
United States Volunteer Service, July 17, 1861, to July 28, 
1865.” The original, not fully completed manuscript has 
been edited by the State Historical Society and checked 
with the State Adjutant General’s records and with War 
Department records. The real value of this interesting 
narrative is not so much in the accounts of Shiloh, Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Columbia, Fayetteville, Golds- 
borough, Kaleigh, and Washington, as in the pertinent 
details as to the way the Union had to organize for war 
in 1861, There were no facilities or accommodations for 
the comfort or subsistence of the men; no organization or 
discipline making towards efficiency; no arms and accouter- 
ments, and very little clothing; the men sprang to arms 
in huddled groups without training, and usually even with- 
out arms, because there had been no plans or preparation 
for proper use of the citizenry in an emergency. Concrete 
evidence like this, reiterated in organizational histories, 
instead of mere glorification of patriotic enthusiasm and 
fervor, will tend towards a more practical conception of 
what war means when it comes upon a democratic people, 
and will promote the consideration of military policy, 
which is a part of the study of civics and politics. The 
book is also interesting as a detailed picture of war as the 
common soldier experienced it.—Captain Exsrince Copy, 
U.S. Army. 
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Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


ComPpiLep By Leo F. Srocx 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Historic Determinism and the Individual. James T. Adams 
(Atlantic Monthly, October). 

Progress in Methods of Inquiry and Research in the Social 
and Economic Sciences. F. Stuart Chapin (Science, 
October). 

Sidelights on History. 
September). 

The Origin of Free Institutions. 
America, October). 

The Decline of Western Culture. W. K. Stewart (Century, 
September). Spengler’s “Downfall of Western Civili- 
zation,” explained. 

Unhistorical Museums or Museums of History—Which? 
Arthur C. Parker (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. 
State Historical Association, July). 

The Historical Importance of Cult-Associations. A. D. 
Nock (Classical Review, August-September). 

The Early Diplomacy of Philip II of Macedon. 
West (Numismatic Chronicle, 1923). 

Pliny and the Roman Bar under Trajan. 
(Juridical Review, September). 

Notes on Certain Athenian Generals of the Year 424-3 
B.C. Allen B. West (American Journal of Philology, 
April). 

Gibbon and the First Council of Ephesus. I. 
Belloc (Studies, Dublin, September). 

Decorative Maps and their Makers. 
(Country Life, N. Y., September). 

Chevalier’s Plan of 1859: the Basis of the New Commercial 
Policy of Napoleon III. Arthur L. Dunham (Ameri- 
can Historical Review, October). 

Europe, 1890-1898. G. Lowes Dickinson 
Review, September). 

European Political Boundaries. S. Columb 
(Political Science Quarterly, September). 
to present. 

Parliament and People in Germany. 
rary Review, September). 

Tales of Estonia. Lord Enrnle 
September). 

Islam and Turkish Nationalism. 
eign Affairs, September). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Henri Vanderbyll (Open Court, 


Cecilio Bdez (Inter- 


Allen B. 


Walter Menzies 


Hilaire 


Perry Walton 


(Contemporary 


GilFillan 
1500 A. D. 


O. de L. (Contempo- 


(Nineteenth Century, 


Snouck Hurgronje (For- 


The Case of the Miscreant Cardinal. Theodore F. T. 
Plucknett (American Historical Review, October). 
Case concerning the king’s right of presentation to 
a church in Durham, 1382-1383. 

Items in Old English Church Registers. W. B. 
(Irish Monthly, September). 

The Coming of the Franciscans to England, 1224. 
Salter (Nineteenth Century, September). 
Canning and the Conferences of the Four Allied Govern- 
ments at Paris, 1823-1826. Harold Temperley (Ameri- 

can Historical Review, October). 

Electoral Reform and Organized Christianity in England, I. 
W. G. H. Cook (Political Science Quarterly, Septem 


Hannon 


Emma G. 


ber). 

The Races of Ireland. J. A. Lindsay (Nineteenth Century, 
September). 

Flags in Ancient India, H. A, Talcherkar (Modern Review, 
August). 

The Sudan. Arthur Merton (Nineteenth Century, Septem 
ber). 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 
Assessing the Blame for the World War: a Symposium. 
Charles Seymour, Raymond L. Buell, William E. Lin- 
gelbach, A. E. Morse, Carl Becker, Quincy Wright, 
Lucy M. Salmon, G. H. Blakeslee, Frank M. Ander- 
son, Bernadotte E. Schmitt (Current History, June). 
Incidents of the Great War, III. (Army Quarterly, July). 
The Battle of Jutland. Fore Top (Review of Reviews, 
London, July-August). 


The First Field Artillery Brigade at Soissons, Maj. Louis 
A. Craig (Field Artillery Journal, July-August). 
The Other Side of the Hill, HI. (Army Quarterly, July). 

The fight for Hill 70, September 25-26, 1915. 

Russian Campaign, 1915. Maj. H. T. Burgin (Jnfantry 
Journal, August). 

The Organization and Administration of the Tank Corps 

during the Great War, 1916-1918. (Army Quarterly, 

July). 

American Expeditionary Force to Siberie. Brig.- 
Gen. W. S. Graves (Coast Artillery Journal, August). 
The Tsar’s Murder: and the Soviet Government’s Guilt. 

C. E, Bechhofer Roberts (Nineteenth Century, July). 

The German Regimental War Histories. (Army Quar- 
terly, July). 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. 

terly, July). 

Great Anniversary, 1914-24. Frank H. 
(American Review of Reviews, August). 
Membership in the League of Nations. Manley O. Hudson 

(Journal of International Law, July). 

“Backward” Peoples under the Mandate System. Ray 
mond L. Buell (Current History, June). 
German Drives, 1918. Col. John F. Preston 

Journal, September). 

Operations of the 2d Battalion, 10th Field Artillery, in 
the Second Battle of the Marne. Maj. Casey Hayes 
(Field Artillery Journal, September-October). 

Counter-Battery in the Italian Army during the World 


The 


(Army Quar- 


The Simonds 


(Infantry 


War. Maj. J. M. Eager (Field Artillery Journal, 
September-October). 
Ten Years of War and Peace. Archibald C. Coolidge 


(Foreign Affairs, September). 
UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

American Historian’s Raw Material. J. Franklin 

Jameson (Michigan History Magazine, April). 

Permanence of the American Democracy. James H. Boyd 
(American Journal of Sociology, July). 

Why It Is a Great Constitution. Michael 
(American Law Review, July-August). 

An Archive Building at Washington. Henry M. Wriston 
(American Review of Reviews, August). 

The Treaty-Making Powers of the Senate. Charles C. 
Tansill (Journal of International Law, July). 

Presidential Nominating Conventions. Cordell Hull (Cur- 
rent History, June). 

Development of American’ Architecture 
Joseph Jackson (Building, July, August). 

Magellan: the Romance of a Great Adventurer, I. 
S. Hildebrand (Harper's, September). 

Extinct River Towns of the Chesapeake 
Henry J. Berkley 
June). 

Evolution of Law in North Carolina. William J. 
(North Carolina Law Review, April). 

George Fox and Roger Williams. Henry J. Cowell (Bap- 
tist Quarterly, July). 

The Shawnee in Pennsylvania. George P. Donehoo (West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, July). 


The 


A. Mussman 


(continued). 
Arthur 


Bay 
(Maryland Historical 


Region. 
Magazine, 


Adams 


Frontenac’s Projected Attempt on New York in 1689. 
H. P. Bigger (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. State 
Historical Association, April). 

A Sketch of the Relations of New York with the Five 


Nations. Joel N. Eno (Americana, July). 
The Royal Government in Georgia, 1752-1776 (continued). 
Percy S. Flippin (Georgia Historical Quarterly, June). 
The Military Studies of George Washington. Oliver L. 
Spaulding, Jr. (American Historical Review, July). 
Edward Savage’s Portraits of Washington. Mantle Field- 
ing (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
July). 


General Washington Johnston. George R. Wilson (Jn- 
diana Magazine of History, June). 
Sinnontouan, or Seneca Land, in the Revolution. Rufus 


B. Stone (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, July). 
The Significance of Yorktown. 


Charles H. MacDowell 
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(Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, April- 

July, 1923). 

Life of Thomas Johnson (continued). Edward S. 

Delaplaine (Maryland Historical Magazine, June). 

United States and Lafayette. Samuel F. Bemis 

(D. A. R. Magazine, June, July, August). 

James Alfred Pearce (continued). Bernard C. 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, June). 

The Whisky Insurrection. Charles A. Shriner (Americana, 
July). 

Winthrop Sargent. Charles S. Sargent (Ohio Archaeologi- 
cal and Historical Quarterly, July). Together with 
his Diary while with St. Clair’s expedition against the 
Indians; and extracts from his Journal, 1793-1795. 

Hunting Bolsheviks in 1798. Harry E. Barnes (American 
Mercury, September). 

Edmond Charles Genét, Citizen. Meade Minnigerode (Sat- 
urday Evening Post, August 16), 

The First Courts in Western Pennsylvania. 
Guffey (Western Pennsylvania 
July). 

Salem Vessels and their Voyages (continued). 
Putnam (Historical Collections of Essex 
July). ‘The ship Astrea. 

The Economic and Social Beginnings of Tennessee (con 
tinued). Albert C. Holt (Tennessee Historical Maga- 
zine, April). 

Knoxville’s Old Educational Institutions. 
(Tennessee Historical Magazine, April). 

Some Red River Fur-Trade Activities. John P. Pritchett 
(Minnesota History Bulletin, May). 

“Who Was Who” in Michigan, 1760-1796. ba: Th Ws 
(Michigan History Magazine, April). 

Historic Spots in Wisconsin (continued). William A 
Titus (Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). Calu- 
met, on the old Fort Dearborn trail. 

Early Wisconsin Editors. John G. Gregory 
Magazine of History, June). 


The 
The 


Steiner 


Alexander S. 
Historical Magazine, 


George G. 
Institute, 


Kate White 


(Wisconsin 


Stagecoach Days. Orville F. Grahame (Palimpsest, May). 

The Influence of Slavery in the Colonization of Texas. 
Eugene C. Barker (Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, June) 


Hard Times in Early Iowa. 
sest, May). 

Jackson and the Missionaries. Bernard C. Steiner (A meri- 
can Historical Review, July). 

The Followers of Duden, XVI. William G. Bek (Missouri 
Historical Review, July). 

Location of County Seats in lowa (concluded). Jacob A. 
owisher (lowa Journal of History and Politics, July). 

The History of the Educational Activities of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in Oregon. Charles EF. Lewis 
(Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, June). 

The Oregon Pioneers «nd the Boundary. Frederick Merk 
(American Historical Review, July). 

Nicholas P. Trist, a Diplomat with Ideals. Louis M. Sears 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 
The Overland Mail Issue during the Fifties. Curtis 

tels (Missouri JHlistorical Review, July). 

Northwestern Career of Jefferson Davis. M. M. 
Quaife (Journal of the Illinois State Historical Soci 
ety, April-July, 1923). 

\ Study in 

(Americana, July). 

York and the Fusion Movement of 1860. Louis M. 
Sears (Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
April-July, 1923). 

John Brown. A.. Hamilton (Quarterly Journal of 
the N. Y. State Historical Association, April). 

\n Interpreter of Destiny: Edwin Miller Wheelock and 
the War between the States. Charles Kassel (Open 
Court, July) 

on the Underground Railroad in Iowa. O. A. 


George F. Robeson (Palimp 


Net 


The 


American Sectionalism. Charles W. Super 


New 


James 


Travelling 


Garretson (Towa Journal of History and Politics, 
July). 

Border Troubles ISG1) Bruce FEF. Mahan (Palimpsest, 
June). 


John Slidell, Forgotten Leader in a Lost Cause. Louis M. 
Sears (South Atlantic Quarterly, July). 

The Cavalry at Spring Hill. Thomas R. Hay (Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, April). 

The Davis-Hood-Johnston Controversy of 1864. Thomas 
R. Hay (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

The Battle of Chattanooga. Thomas R. Hay (Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, June). 

A Great American General and his Unjustifiable Humilia- 
tion. Charles A. Ingraham (Americana, July). Maj.- 
Gen. G. K, Warren. 

The Alabama-Kearsage Battle (continued). 
Robinson 
July). 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 1861-1865. R. S. 
Cotterill (American Historical Review, July). 

Blockade Running during the Civil War (continued). 
Francis B. C. Bradlee (Historical Collections of Esser 
Institute, July). 

Lincoln and Catholicism. 
torical Review, July). 

The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction. 
A, A. Taylor (Journal of Negro History, July). 

The Pioneer Bar of Colorado. Charles S. Thomas (Colo- 
rado Magazine, July). 

Creating a Commonwealth. A. J. Flynn (Colorado Maga- 
zine, July). Story of Colorado. 

\ Problem of Church and State in the 1870’s. Martha I.. 
Edwards (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

The New Journalism in Missouri, VI. Walter B. Stevens 
(Missouri Historical Review, July). 

Ole Bull and his Wisconsin Contacts. Albert O. Barton 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). 

Mr. Dana and His People. Edward P. Mitchell (Serib- 
ners, September). 

The Spanish-American War, Oscar E. Carlstrom (Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, April-July. 
1923). 

The Labor Clauses of the Clayton Act. Alpheus T. Mason 
(American Political Science Review, August). 

Hlow Woodrow Wilson Won his Nomination. Frank P. 
Stockbridge (Current History, July). 

National Origins: Our New Immigration Formula. 
W. Hinman, Jr. 
tember). 

When Congress Elects the President. 
(Current History, October). 
The Vice-Presidency. Samuel McC. Lindsay (American 

Review of Reviews, October). 

Origin of the Power of the Judiciary of Declaring a 
Legislative Act Unconstitutional. Nathan G. Goodman 
(Manufacturer, August). 

What Do We Mean by “Community Civics” and “Problems 


William M. 
(Historical Collections of Essex Institute, 


Carl R. Fish (American His- 


George 
(American Review of Reviews, Sep 


William MacDonald 


of Democracy?” Ross L. Finney (School Review, 
September). 
\merica’s Immigration Policy. Roy L. Garis (North 


American Review, September). 

The Teaching of Political Science in U. S. A. 
Bose (Indian Review, August). 

The Naval Officer in Diplomacy. Rear-Adm. H. S. Knapp 
(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, September). 
Development of American Architecture, VI. Joseph Jack 
son (Building, October). Red brick fronts of Phila- 

delphia. 

\nnual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. Lester B. Shippee (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, September). 

Points of Contact between History and Literature in the 


Sudhindra 


Mississippi Valley. Dorothy Dondore (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, September). 

Minnesota History in the High School Curricilum. 
Arthur D. White (Minnesota History Bulletin. 


August). 
The Archeology of Michigan. 
History Magazine, July). 
Michigan as a Field for Genealogical Work. 
lard (Michigan History Magazine, July). 


George R. Fox (Michigan 


Annie Pol- 
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Magellan Finds the Strait. 
pers, October). 

European Settlements on the East Coast of North America. 
Joseph W. Barnwell (South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, April). 

The French on the Savannah, 1605. 
Historical Quarterly, September). 

Notes on the Economic History of New Orleans. James E. 
Winston (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Sep- 
tember ). 

Life of Thomas Johnson (continued). Edward S. Dela- 
plaine (Maryland Historical Magazine, September). 
The Royal Prerogative in New York, 1691-1775. Rex M. 
Naylor (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. State His- 

torical Association, July). 

Some Old Gardens of Pennsylvania. John W. Harshberger 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
October ). 

Don Bernardo de Galvez, Governor of the Province of 
Louisiana. C. Robert Churchill (Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, October). 

Estill’s Defeat, or the Battle of Little Mountain. Bessie T. 
Conkright (Register of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society, September). 

The National Significance of George Rogers Clark. Temple 
Bodley (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Septem- 
ber). 

The First Journey of the Liberty Bell. 
(Daughters of the American 
October). 

French Opinion as a Factor in Preventing War between 
France and the United States, 1795-1800. James A. 
James (American Historical Review, October). 

Theodosia Burr, Prodigy. Meade Minnigerode (Saturday 
Evening Post, September 6). 

The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1838. 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
October). 

Warren’s Trading Post. W. 
homa, June). 

The Honey War. Erik McK. Eriksson (Palimpsest, Septem 
ber). Boundary dispute between Iowa and Missouri. 

Swedish Settlement on Pine Lake. Mabel V. Hansen 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, September). 

Historic Spots in Wisconsin (continued). W. A. 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
Pointe region. 

The Sequence of Appointments to Polk’s Original Cabi- 
net: a study in Chronology, 1844-1845. Henry B. 
Learned (American Historical Review, October). 

Some Antecedents of the Dred Scott Case. Helen T. 
Catterall (American Historical Review, October). 

The English Workingmen and the American Civil War. 
Joseph H. Park (Political Science Quarterly, Septem- 
ber). 

The Peace Movement in North Carolina. A. Sellew Roberts 
(Mississippi Valley Review, September). Civil War. 

Know-Nothingism in Wisconsin. Joseph Schafer (Wis 
consin Magazine of History, September). 

Medicine Lodge Peace Council. A. A. Taylor (Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, June). 

Early History of Ripon College, 
Pedrick (Wisconsin Magazine of History, September). 

Abrogation of Canadian Reciprocity, 1866. Nathan G. 
Goodman (Manufacturer, September). 

Catholic Missionary Work among the Colored People of 
the United States, 1776-1866. Miriam T. Murphy 
(Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
June). 

Later Days in Dearborn. 
History Magazine, July). 

The Automobile Industry in Michigan. 
Magazine, July). 

The Centennial of Port Gibson. 
cles of Oklahoma, June). 
Roosevelt at Harvard. J. Laurence Laughlin (American 

Review, of Reviews, October). 

President Roosevelt's Secret Pact with 

Dennett (Current History, October). 


Arthur S. Hildebrand (Har- 


Mary Ross (Georgia 


John D. 
Revolution 


Nevin 
Magazine, 


Roy H. 


and 


\kagi 
Biography, 


H. Clift (Chronicle s of Okla 


Titus 
September). La 


1850-1864. Samuel M. 


Henry A. Haigh (Michigan 
(Michigan History 
Grant Foreman (Chroni- 


Japan. Tyler 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

of THe Historicar Ovtioox, published monthly, except 

July, August, and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., for 

October 1, 1924. 

County of Philadelphia, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred C. Willits, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of Tue Historica: 
Ovt.ioox, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in_ the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, McKintey Pusiisnine Co., 1619-21 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, Atpert FE. McKintey, 6901 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Managing Editor, Arpert E. McKintey, 6901 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business Manager, Aurrepo C. Wuitrirts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owners are (give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock). 

Arspert E. McKintey, 6901 Germantown 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crartes S. McKintey, 312 W. Upsal St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state). 

None. 

+. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 


Regulations, 


Ranstead 


Germantown Ave., 


Holmesburg, 


Ave., German 


fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is..........-.-.-+--. 

(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Aurrep C. WIL.ITs. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 
September, 1924. 


Juv M. O’Brien. 
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Teaching Aids, Syllabi, and Reports in 
History and the Social Studies 


Syllabus of Current International Events, by Grace B. MCCOoLL, Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. It is packed full of facts needed in classes in current 
affairs. A supplement brings the facts down to July, 1924. Size,4x 9 inches. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


Problems of Democracy, Study Outline and References for, by RAYMOND R. AMMARELL, 
of Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. For pupils’ and teachers’ use in the Twelfth Grade. This outline is 
similar to that proposed for the New Jersey schools. Size 814 x 11 inches. Price, 50 cents a copy. (Can be 
used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Syllabus and Reading References for Early European History, by WILLIAM R. LINGO, 
of Jamestown (N. Y.) High School. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. Size 8% x 11 inches. Price, 50 cents a copy. 
(Can be used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Collected Materials for the Study of the Great War, by ALBERT E. MCKINLEY. For 
reference, teachers’ use, and for students in College classes. Size 8% x 11 inches. Price, 80 cents. 


Statistical Tables Relating to the Economic History of the United States, by 
FRED J. GUETTER, South Philadelphia High School for Boys. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. Graph work is 
coming to occupy an important place in classes dealing with economic growth and development. Enlarged 
edition. Size, 8!4 x 1l inches. Price, $1.00 a copy. (Can be used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Outline, Syllabus, and References on English History, by D.O. WAGNER of Drake University. 
For pupils’ and teachers’ use. This syllabus, originally prepared for college classes in English history, will be found 
serviceable for the upper years of high school as well. Size, 5 x 7% inches. Price, 40 cents a copy. 


Syllabus on the Economic History of American Agriculture, by Professor Louis B. 
SCHMIDT, Lowa State Agricultural College. Revised and enlarged edition. For teachers’ use, and for college students. 
Contains a list of topics and hundreds of specific reading references. Bound in boards, size, 5 x 74 inches. Price, 
$1.50 a copy. 


The History Inquiry: Report of the Director, by Proresson EoGarR Dawson, Hunter 
College, New York City. For teachers’ use and for sludents in schools of education and normal schools. Size, 8 x 11 
inches. Price, 25 cents a copy. 


Experimental Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, by PRoFEssoR J. MONTGOMERY 
GAMBRILL, Teachers College, Columbia University. New York City. For teachers’ use and for students in schools 
of education and normal schools. Size, 8 x 11 inches. Price 20 cents a copy (with reductions for quantity, reaching 
10 cents a copy for 100 or more). 
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MAPS THAT REGISTER 
the History Recitation— 


THE DENOYER-GEPPERT SERIES 


CARTOCRAFT SLATED MAPS 


With Two-Printing Feature 


The Series On equal 
includes or easily 
twenty comparable 
large scales of 
maps miles 





The above illustration shows the territory we bought from France for 
$15,000,000. The teacher can bring out very effectively the modifications later 
made in the natural boundaries, on the north and in the southwest, demon- 
strating their significance. Pupils or teacher should insert the treaty lines in 
each case and erase the natural boundary lines as the work is carried forward. 

The dotted line shows che route of Lewis and Clark, and the dot and dash 
line the route of Pike. 


Send for free copy of “Cartocraft Comments” (Vol. 1 No. 1) which 
explains “How to Use Slated Maps”; also Circular G 8. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Harding-Hart 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue New History Maps 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me free copy of “Cartocraft Comments” Vol. 1 No. 1; also free circular explaining 
the Cartocraft two-printing feature, with list and prices of these new maps. 


I am also interested in History 
Es se Se eS eee \ SE a et ee eee ae Maps: 0) Ancient 


0 European O American 


Scheoel..........5%624..3 1 oF ME ie es eee = 
0 Political Maps (©) Globes 


SER Se a a edi ge eo = O Desk Maps O Atlases 
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